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FOREWORD 

Despite  the  considerable  litera-  oiir  request.  Ilis  interest  in  permit- 
ture  devoted  to  core  curriculuins  ting  others  to  learn  of  what  is  develop- 
there  is  a  paucity  of  material  ing  in  one  group  of  schools  is  hereby 
which  describes  the  core  program  in  ac-  gratefully  acknowledged.  We  want 
tion.  This  issue  of  Education  presents  to  thank,  too,  his  colleagues  in  the 
a  series  of  articles  designed  to  give  the  Dade  County  schools  for  this  same  in- 
reader  a  picture  of  what  the  core  looks  terest  expressed  in  the  form  of  the  ar- 
like.  tides  which  they  submitted. 

The  ojxming  article  by  Dr.  Will  The  article  by  Dr.  Leeds  is  followed 
LcchIs  presents  the  observations  of  a  by  an  article  written  by  Mr.  Sheeley 
disinterested  person  of  eighth  and  in  which  the  origins  and  development 
ninth  grade  core  classes  in  action.  The  of  the  core  program  in  one  school  are 
article  is  long  because  of  the  many  ver-  reported.  This  is  followed  by  a  com- 
batim  re])orts  of  student  discussions  parable  article  written  by  Mr.  Jack 
which  are  j)resented,  unedited,  from  re-  Prance  who  descrilx's  the  -development 
cording  tapes.  These  vignettes  offer  of  the  core  program  in  his  school, 
the  reader  a  picture  of  what  two  classes  These  two  articles  set  the  stage  where- 
actually  did  rather  than  what  the  teach-  on  the  reader  may  observe  certain  fea- 
ers  or  theorists  might  say  they  ought  tures  of  the  core  program  as  they  are 
to  have  done.  Doubtless  some  of  the  seen  by  teachers  and  others  and  re¬ 
strengths  and  the  weaknesses  of  the  vealed  in  the  subsequent  articles, 
core  concept  in  practice  will  be  shown  The  next  article  in  order  was  writ- 
by  these  brief  classroom  views.  ten  by  !Miss  ^ladolyn  Brown,  a  core 

The  remaining  articles  are  written  teacher.  It’s  title,  “A  Teacher’s  Ex- 
by  practicing  school  people  in  the  Dade  periences  in  Teaching  in  a  Junior 
County  schools  of  Florida.  The  edi-  High  Core  Program”  is  quite  descrip¬ 
tors  were  fortunate  in  observing  the  tive  of  the  content.  The  article  that 
core  programs  in  action  in  these  schools  follows  was  written  by  another  core 
in  their  second  year  of  existence.  It  teacher,  ^Ir.  Sidney  Besvenick,  w’ho 
seemed  useful  to  permit  others  to  profit  presents  his  conception  of  the  rcile  of 
from  the  early  experiences  these  school  the  teacher  in  planning  the  core  pro- 
people  were  having  in  establishing  a  gram. 

core  program.  ^Ir.  Ivoran  Sheeley,  The  core  curriculum  involves  more 
Principal  of  the  Kinlock  Park  Junior  than  principals  and  teachers,  as  does 
High  School  of  !Miami  secured  the  ar-  any  curriculum.  The  next  article  in 
tides  which  are  here  presented  upon  order  was  written  by  two  librarians, 
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Miss  Elizabeth  Penrose  and  Miss  Bar¬ 
bara  liailey,  and  presents  a  revealing 
account  of  the  librarian’s  role  in  a  core 
program.  The  next  article  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Mrs.  Mary  ^McGuire  who  dis¬ 
cussers  her  role  in  the  guidance  phases 
of  the  core  program  at  her  school.  Mr. 
William  Schreck  and  Miss  I.cona  Gold- 
weber  present  the  next  article  which 
deals  specifically  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  student  commmittees  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  core  program. 

The  final  two  articles  both  deal  with 
certain  administrative  problems  and 
practices  in  connection  with  the  core 
program.  The  first  of  the  two  was 
written  by  Mr.  Paul  Davison,  principal 
of  one  of  ^he  schools,  who  writes  on  the 
initiation  of  the  core  program  in  his 
school.  The  second  article  was  W'ritten 
by  Mr.  II.  H.  Plott^,  a  principal,  and 
Mr.  Willis  Baxley,  one  of  his  teachers. 
It  deals  broadly  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  core  program. 

Here,  then,  is  a  composite  picture  of 


the  core  curriculum  in  action.  It  is 
presented  as  a  contribution  to  the  re¬ 
porting  of  newer  practices.  It  does 
not  purport  to  be  an  idealized  picture. 
It  is  merely  an  honest  picture,  written 
by  practioners,  of  the  work  they  are 
doing. 

We  want  to  publicly  express  our  sin¬ 
cere  regrets  that  we  were  unable,  be¬ 
cause  of  space  limitations,  to  publish 
all  of  the  articles  submitted.  We  offer 
our  apologies  to  the  following  for  not 
using  their  excellent  articles.  We  hope 
that  opportunities  may  be  afforded 
later  for  their  publication. 

Miss  Dora  Steiner,  Librarian,  Kin- 
lock  Park  Junior  High  School,  Miami, 
Fla. 

Miss  Jean  James,  Miss  Jean  Lump¬ 
kin  and  Mr.  Paul  Singer,  all  of  Miami 
Edison  Jr.  High  School,  Miami,  Fla. 

Miss  Eleanor  Matteson,  Visual  Aid 
Representative,  Kinlock  Park  Jr.  High 
School,  Miami,  Fla. 

R.  Will  Burnett,  Bernice  Dawson 
Burnett,  editors  of  this  isstte. 


Core  Classes  in  Action 

By  WILLARD  L.  LEEDS 
Ass't.  Prof,  of  Education,  Florida  State  University 


An  examination  of  the  pro- 

^fessional  literature  in  education 
today  reveals  an  increasing  inter¬ 
est  in  core  curriculums.  One  is  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  number  of  articles  in 
professional  journals,  the  books  and 
monographs  completely  devoted  to  the 
subject,  and  the  enlargement  of  those 
sections  treating  core  curriculum  in 
teacher-training  textbooks.  Nearly  all 
of  these  materials  cast  light  on  such 
essentials  as  the  bases  upon  which  a 
core  curriculum  should  be  built,  the 
problem  areas  to  ’be  treated  by '  core 
curricula,  administrative  aspects  of 
the  core,  and  other  fjandameijtal  ele¬ 
ments  of  core  curriculum.  The  perti¬ 
nent  fact  here  is  that  what  we  read  is 
in  terms  of  what  the  core  should  be. 
Time  has  been  spent  in  developing  and 
refining  the  theory  underlying  this  or¬ 
ganization  of  learning  experiences 
while  the  pedestrian  approach  of  ob¬ 
servation  and  description  of  the  simple 
social  skills  which  implement  and  give 
meaning  to  the  theory  has  been  neg¬ 
lected. 

The  Background  and  Nature 
of  This  Report 

The  materials  presented  in  this  re¬ 
port  are  the  products  of  such  an  ap¬ 
proach.  A  study  of  core  classes  was 
conducted  during  the  1951-52  school 
year  in  a  large  mid-western  junior  high 
school,  which  will  be  called  West  Cen¬ 
tral  Junior  High  School.  The  school 
used  in  the  study  had  a  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  750  students  in  grades  seven. 


eight,  and  nine.  For  purposes  of  this 
paper  one  eighth  and  one  ninth  grade 

•  core  class  are  being  reported. 

The  study  was  concerned  with  ob¬ 
taining  as  accurate  a  picture  as  possi¬ 
ble  of  the  way  teaching  and  learning 
proceeded  in  these  classes.  To  that 
end,  extensive  use  was  made  of  per- 
^  sonal  interviews,  controlled  observa- 
^  tions,  written  materials  used  and  de- 
‘  veloped  during  the  year,  and  wire  re- 
‘  cordings.  It  is  from  these  media  that 
‘  the  substance  of  this  report  is  drawn. 

^  West  Central  Junior  High  School 
defined  its  core  curriculum  as  being  a 
program  v^tablished  to  meet  the  needs 
of  youth  as  citizens  in  society,  and  con- 

*  sisting  of  a  blending  of  social  studies, 

■  English,  social  living  and  guidance  for 

the  solution  of  life  problems.  The 
core  program  was  required  of  all  stu¬ 
dents  for  each  grade  level.  Each  core 
class  was  given  a  daily  three  period 
^  block  of  time.  The  1951-52  school 
year  was  only  the  second  year  during 
which  the  school  had  required  core  cur^ 
riculum  of  all  students.  This  had  been 
preceded  by  one  year  of  core  curricu¬ 
lum  on  an  elective  basis  for  students 
.  and  with  only  those  teachers  partici- 
_  pating  who  had  expressed  their  desire 
g  to  do  so.  The  staff  considered  its  pro- 
1  gram  an  experimental  and  slowly 
j  evolving  one  in  which  much  was  yet 
.  to  be  done. 

\  The  principal  and  vice-principal 
,-  were  entirely  sympathetic  with  the  core 
.,  program.  They  provided  supporting 
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leadership  rather  than  dominating 
leadership.  In  addition,  the  program 
was  given  assistance  and  leadership 
from  a  teacher-coordinator.  This  per¬ 
son  taught  one  core  class  and  devoted 
the  remaining  time  to  coordinating  the 
program  for  each  grade  level,  as  well 
as  for  the  program  as  a  whole.  Plan¬ 
ning  was  given  considerable  attention 
by  the  administration  and  staff.  Week¬ 
ly,  and  sometimes,  daily  planning 
met'tings  were  held;  provision  for  a 
free  daily  planning  period  was  made 
for  each  teacher;  and  emphasis  was 
given  to  the  importance  of  planning 
when  orienting  new  teachers.  Almost 
all  administrator-teacher  planning  was 
accomplished  through  the  medium  of 
such  teacher  meetings. 

In  both  the  eighth  and  ninth  grade 
class<'s  the  learning  exjiK'riences  were 
developed  around  a  series  of  central 
themes  or  learning  units.  School-wide 
curriculum  guides,  which  defined  the 
brojtd  scojie  of  work  to  lx*  undertaken 
by  each  grade  level  for  the  year,  es¬ 
tablished  the  limits  within  which  the 
learning  units  were  to  !>e  developed. 
For  example,  the  scope  for  the  ninth 
grade  level  was.  Community  and 
World  Living.  This  scope,  or  theme, 
provided  the  general  orientation  for 
the  individual  learning  units. 

The  Ninth  Grade  Cla^^. — The  ninth 
grade  teacher  began  the  year's  work 
w’ith  a  general  discussion  of  the  theme. 
Community  and  World  Living.  After 
two  days  of  discussion  and  orientation 
the  class  decided  that  their  theme  for 
the  year  should  be.  We  Are  Th^  World 
liuilder.<<  of  Tomorroir.  The  teacher 
had  prepared  a  unit  on  transportation 
and  communication  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  an  understanding  and  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  rrde  of  modern  science  and 
technology’  in  today’s  living.  She  had 


planned  to  introduce  this  unit  follow¬ 
ing  a  definition  of  a  builder.  However, 
the  class  was  more  interested  in  the 
functions,  responsibilities,  and  rights 
that  accompany  citizenship,  so  the  pre¬ 
pared  unit  was  discarded  and  a  unit 
entitled.  Being  Citizens  was  developed 
by  the  class  w’ith  teacher  guidance. 
Thus  many  of  the  activities,  the  defi¬ 
nitions,  even  the  titled  wording  of  the 
learning  units  were  products  of  student 
thinking.  The  teacher  employed  a 
critical  questioning  technique  to  help 
the  students  come  to  sound  conclusions 
on  many  of  their  decisions,  but  she  also 
went  along  with  them  on  many  of  their 
own  ideas  so  that  they  might  see  their 
mistakes. 

Her  individual  planning  consisted 
mainly  of  developing  lists  of  possible 
activities,  getting  adequate  l>ooks  and 
other  resource  materials  for  class  use, 
arranging  for  the  showing  of  films,  and 
otherwise  being  prepared  in  several  di¬ 
rections  in  the  event  the  interests  of 
the  class  should  go  in  those  directions. 
She  frequently  rt'ferred  to  the  curricu¬ 
lum  guides  to  see  that  the  defincxi 
standards  for  ninth  grade  English  com¬ 
petences  and  skills  were  btung  given 
adequate  attention.  She  made  fre¬ 
quent  notes  on  a  daily  planning  sheet 
of  such  items  as  she  thought  practic¬ 
able  for  inclusion  in  the  following 
day’s  work.  For  every  unit,  commit¬ 
tee-type  organization  was  established, 
a  daily  bulletin  board  was  maintained 
by  students,  a  daily  agenda  was  written 
out  on  the  board,  and  certain  variations 
in  the  placing  of  seats  and  of  room  de¬ 
corations  were  made. 

Within  the  ninth  grade  theme,  eight 
units  were  developed  and  studied  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  The  final  selection  and 
determination  of  these  units  in  each 
case  was  made  by  the  students.  IIow- 
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ever,  the  direction  given  to  the  discus¬ 
sions  by  the  teacher  figured  largely  in 
the  making  of  these  decisions.  The 
outline  that  follows  lists  the  eight  units 
in  the  order  of  their  determination  and 
study. 

We  Are  the  World  Builders  of 
Tomorrow 

I.  Definition  of  a  Builder 

II.  Being  Citizens 

A.  Res|)onsibilities 

B.  Rights 

III.  Our  Challenge 

A.  Democracy  vs.  Communism 

B.  Our  Preparation 

IV.  Our  Study  of  the  Community 

V.  The  Study  of  Our  State 

VI.  Our  Study  of  the  Nation 

VII.  The  Stud,^  of  International 
Affairs 

VIII.  Life  Adjustment  and  Prepara¬ 
tion  for  High  School 

A.  Our  question :  How  Can  We 
Hake  Ourselves  Better? 

1.  Grow  up  mentally,  social¬ 
ly,  and  physically 

2.  Practice  correct  social 
amenities 

3.  Endeavor  to  solve  our 
problems 

4.  Ix'am  to  get  along  with 
others 

5.  Live  a  “full”  life 
Introducinq  the  Unit.  Vignettes 

illustrative  of  various  class  activities 
will  be  given  in  the  following  material. 
In  this  manner  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  illustrate:  (1)  the  way  in 
which  a  unit  is  introduced;  (2)  the 
type  of  organization  set  up  to  handle 
the  unit’s  work  ;  (3)  the  kinds  of  plan¬ 
ning  done;  (4)  the  way  presentations 
are  made  to  the  class;  and  (5)  the 
form  of  summary  activities.  In  each 
case  each  student  speaking  will  be  re¬ 


ferred  to  by  a  number  assigned  to  him, 
and  the  teacher  will  be  designated  by 
the  letter,  “T.” 

The  following  discussion  is  a  trans¬ 
cription  of  the  initiating  activity  of 
Unit  III.  Its  purpose  was  to  decide 
on  and  introduce  the  new  unit.  The 
teacher  had  a.sked  the  students  if  they 
preferred  to  do  some  general  reading 
on  democracy  and  democratic  citizen¬ 
ship,  or  to  hold  a  discussion  to  explore 
some  of  their  ideas  about  democracy. 
They  seemed  quite  anxioiis  to  have  a 
discussion. 

T :  “All  right,  boys  and  girls,  I  should 
like  you  to  give  us  the  question  that  we 
have  been  attempting  to  answer  for  the 
last  two  weeks.  Joel,  will  you  tell  us 
what  the  question  is  that  we  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  answer?”  , 

9-19:  “How  can  we  become  world 
builders  of  tomorrow.”  '  i 

T :  “That  sounds  to  me  like  quite  a 
large  question.  Would  someone  explain 
for  us  what  you  understand  by  the  word 
‘builders’?  What  does  a  builder  mean 
to  you?” 

9-3:  “Well,  like  someone  who  makes 
something.” 

T:  “.Ml  right,  now  you  are  thinking 
of  building  a  building,  perhaps?  Now 
who  can  explain  to  us  what  you  think  the 
word,  ‘buildeP  might  mean  for  us  in  our 
classes?  We  have  been  talking  about  it. 
Don,  what  would  you  say  about  that?” 

9-12 :  “I  think  a  builder  is  a  person 
who  plans  the  future  of  tomorrow.  A 
builder  is  a  person  of  high  standing  who 
must  have  good  leadership  qualities  and 
be  industrious.” 

T:  “What  do  you  think  his  main  de¬ 
sires  would  be?  What  would  he  plan  to 
do  for  his  country?” 

9-12  :  “Make  a  better  country  out  of  it 
and  better  living.” 

T:  “That’s  right,  make  better  living. 
Did  you  have  something  else,  Reggie, 
that  you  would  like  to  add  to  that?” 

9-22 :  “Well,  1  think  that  if  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  builders  we  ought  to  realize 
more  of  our  responsibilities.  We  should 
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vote  and  be  on  juries.  There  are  all  kinds 
of  things  we  should  do  for  our  country.” 

T:  “Yes,  that  is  a  good  point — to  as¬ 
sume  our  responsibilities.  Jack,  what 
would  you  like  to  add  ?” 

9-15:  “Some  more  responsibilities  are 
to  respect  and  obey  the  laws,  pay  your 
taxes  understandingly  if  not  cheerfully, 
work  for  peace,  practice  and  teach  good 
citizenship,  and  make  this  a  better  place 
to  live.” 

T:  “Those  sound  very  good.  Are 
there  any  of  those  that  you  would  like  to 
add  a  little  something  about.  Jack?  Are 
there  any  that  you  think  have  particular 
significance  and  are  important  today 
with  the  situation  as  we  see  it?” 

So  far  the  teacher  has  been  directing 
a  review  of  the  background  which  has 
brought  them  up  to  the  present  point. 
With  the  last  question  she  seems  to  be 
wanting  them  to  begin  the  definition 
of  the  next  unit  by  placing  the  em¬ 
phasis  on,  one  of  the  responsibilities 
which  canHhen  be  treated  in  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  study.  She  indicated  later  that 
she  was  trying  to  get  them  to  consider 
the  better  understanding  of  democracy 
as  one  of  the  significant  responsibili¬ 
ties,  so  that  this  concept  could  then  be 
developed  as  a  unit. 

9-15:  “There  are  many  people  who 
don’t  vote,  and  when  the  outcomes  come 
out  they  complain  about  the  outcome. 
But  if  they  had  voted  they  might  have 
a  complaint.  But  they  don’t  have  any 
right  to  complain  if  they  didn’t  vote.” 

T:  “All  right,  that’s  very  good.  Bob, 
what  would  you  like  to  say?” 

9-6 :  “I’d  say  they  are  all  at  fault,  be¬ 
cause  you  aren’t  a  builder  if  you  don’t  do 
all  of  the  responsibilities.” 

Later  in  the  same  discussion. 

T :  “. . . .  Now  if  we  are  to  be  builders, 
are  there  any  rights  that  you  and  I  have 
as  builders?  We  have  already  mentioned 
some  of  the  responsibilities  that  we 
should  assume.  If  we  have  responsibil¬ 
ities,  we  surely  are  entitled  to  some 


rights?  Yes,  Joel,  what  rights  have  you 
found  ?” 

9-19:  “We  have  freedom  of  worship, 
freedom  of  speech,  right  of  assembly,  the 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  protection 
against  search;  .  .  .  there  is  freedom  of 
the  individual  to  own  property;  and  no 
wife  may  be  required  to  testify  against 
her  husband  or  vice  versa.” 

T:  “Do  we  have  any  other  rights? 
Amy  ?” 

9-18:  “I  would  like  to  ask  Joel  a  ques¬ 
tion.  He  was  talking  about  protection 
from  search.  Does  he  mean  protection 
against  any  kind  of  search,  or  just  un¬ 
reasonable  search?” 

9-19:  “Unreasonable  search.  That 
means  they  can  get  a  search  warrant  and 
you  would  have  to  let  them  in.” 

T :  “Do  you  have  anything  to  add  with 
regard  to  our  rights  and  responsibilities  ? 
Are  there  any  of  those  that  you  would 
like  to  talk  about?  Bob?” 

9-6:  “We  are  all  getting  older  and  if 
we  don’^^  build  now,  or  if  we  build  a 
house  and  don’t  set  it  down  someplace, 
someone  else  will  have  to  do  it  later.” 

T :  “You  say  we  are  builders  building 
a  house  and  we  have  to  have  a  foundation 
to  put  it  on.  Now  when  we  refer  to  you 
and  me  as  being  builders,  we  are  really 
not  building  a  house,  but  what  are  we 
building  ?” 

9-6 :  “We  are  building  a  better  world.” 

T:  “That’s  right.  And  to  make  this 
world  better  our  foundations  must  be 
sound.  Our  foundations  will  be  to  un¬ 
derstand  our  rights  and  to  assume  our 
responsibilities.  Isn’t  that  right?  If 
we  have  been  able  to  understand  our 
rights  and  responsibilities,  what  do  you 
think  we  are  ready  for  now?  Ralph?” 

This  last  statement  indicates  that 
the  teacher  now  feels  they  are  ready  to 
plan  the  directions  their  next  unit 
should  take. 

9-20 :  “We  are  ready  to  face  our  chal¬ 
lenge.” 

T :  “We’re  ready  to  face  our  challenge. 
What  do  you  mean  by  ‘challenge’?  What 
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is  a  challenge?  Joel,  what  would  you 
say  ?” 

9-19:  “Democracy  versus  commu¬ 
nism.” 

T :  “All  right,  that  would  be  a  chal¬ 
lenge  that  you  think  we  have  today  ?  But 
now,  first  would  you  explain  to  us  what 
you  mean  by  a  challenge  ?” 

9-19:  “Democracy  entails  freedom 
and  communism.  Well,  we  are  trying  to 
get  rid  of  communism  because  in  that 
kind  of  government  the  few  people  rule 
everybody.” 

T :  “All  right,  that’s  very  good ;  but  I 
still  don’t  know  what  you  mean  by  ‘chal¬ 
lenge.’  Haven’t  you  heard  the  word 
‘challenge’  used  in  any  other  way?  Of 
course  we  used  the  word  when  we  said 
democracy  was  challenged  by  commu¬ 
nism,  but  have  you  heard  the  word  used 
anywhere  else?  What  takes  place  when 
we  have  a  challenge,  Jerry?” 

9-14 :  “It’s  a  pretty  hard  word  to  deci¬ 
pher.  Challenge  is — well,  we  have  a 
challenge  in  everyday  life.” 

T :  “What  do  you  mean  ?” 

9-14:  “The  problems  that  we  have, 
that  we  face  and  try  to  do  something 
about.” 

T:  “In  other  words,  it  is  something 
that  makes  you  and  me  do  that.  Is  that 
right  ?  When  we  have  a  challenge 
against  something  we  are  trying  to  con¬ 
quer  it.  We  might  have  a  challenge,  as 
you  say,  in  the  form  of  a  problem  or 
other  difficulties  which  face  us,  and  our 
job  then  is  to  conquer  that  challenge. 
All  right,  what  do  you  think  we  should 
do  as  a  class  for  our  study  during  these 
next  few  days?  Grace?” 

9-13:  ‘‘I  think  we  should  take  Ralph’s 
(9-20)  idea  and  find  out  what  our  chal¬ 
lenge  really  is.” 

T:  “Fine,  now  how  should  we  state 
it?” 

9-2:  “Our  challenge.” 

T:  “Will  that  be  all  right?  (General 
approval)  Some  of  you  seem  to  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  challenge  of  communism. 
Would  that  be  a  good  place  to  start  do 
you  think  ?  Then  the  challenge  that  we 
are  talking  about  is  democracy  against 
communism.  These  are  two  big  words. 
Which  one  should  we  talk  about  first? 


(Several  students  indicate  a  preference 
to  talk  about  democracy.)  I  suspect 
we’d  all  like  to  talk  about  democracy. 
All  right,  let’s  see  what  some  of  our  ideas 
about  democracy  are.  This  might  give 
us  a  good  opportunity  to  compare  our 
thinking  now  with  what  we  find  out  later. 
Jerry,  would  you  tell  us  what  you  think 
— just  give  us  an  over-all  picture  of  de¬ 
mocracy.” 

9-14 :  “Democracy  is  a  government  in 
which  we,  the  people,  have  a  direct  part 
in  making  and  enforcing  laws  that  have 
been  written  up  and  gone  to  Washington 
and  all  okeyed  in  Congress.  Represen¬ 
tative  democracy  is  a  democracy  governed 
by  and  chosen  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people.  People  in  the  United  States 
choose  the  legislature  and  their  execu¬ 
tive,  but  the  federal  judges  are  appointed. 
We  have  a  better  chance  than  the  poor 
people  under  communistic  rule,  who  do 
not  have  a  chance  to  make  a  better  world. 
But  don’t  forget  that  we  have  life,  liber¬ 
ty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  which 
^really  means  a  challenge  for  some  of  us 
^to  do  our  duty.  The  United  States  is 
the  greatest  standpoint  of  democracy.” 

T :  “Now  shall  we  have  a  little  picture 
of  communism?  Then  we  will  go  back 
and  take  some  of  the  parts  of  each. 
Grace,  will  you  give  us  a  little  oral  pic¬ 
ture  of  what  you  know  about  commu¬ 
nism  ?” 

Perhaps  the  teacher  sees  a  new  or¬ 
ganization  for  the  discussion  at  this 
point  in  terms  of  a  comparison  of  cer¬ 
tain  features  of  democracy  and  commu¬ 
nism.  She  does  not  seem  to  be  follow¬ 
ing  the  proposal  as  suggested  earlier 
of  treating  democracy  first.  This  was 
observed  in  the  reaction  of  a  few  stu¬ 
dents,  one  of  whom  said  in  a  low  voice, 
“I  thought  we  were  going  to  talk  about 
democracy.” 

Several  comments  were  made  by  stu¬ 
dents  concerning  some  of  the  undemo¬ 
cratic  practices  that  exist  in  commu¬ 
nist  lands.  Students  began  to  call  on 
one  another  for  their  ideas. 
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9-12:  .  Now  why  don’t  we  hear 

from  Inez  or  Irma?” 

T :  “Inez  and  Irma  are  both  from  Lat¬ 
via.  Do  you  girls  have  something  you 
would  like  to  tell  us?  Do  you  think  we 
have  told  the  storv?  How  about  vou. 
Inez?” 

9-1 :  “I  think  there  is  one  thing  that 
there  are  some  people  in  America  who 
don’t  understand  comhaunism.  They 
think  it  is  l)etter,  that  communism  is 
better  than  democ-racy.  I’ve  heard  peo¬ 
ple  say  so,” 

T :  “Would  you  tell  us  your  reaction. 
What  do  you  think  about  it?” 

9-1 :  “I  think  that  democracy  is  the 
better  thing.” 

9-10 :  “Inez,  would  you  tell  us  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  you  think  democracy  is  better?” 

9-1 :  “We  have  freedom  of  speech  and 
everything,  and  we  rule.  In  communist 
lands  the  government  rules.  We  couldn’t 
speak  against  communism,  and  those  who 
did  were  killed.”  '  , 

9-13:  “Could  we  hear  from  Janet? 
Maybe  she  has  something  to  say?” 

9-10 :  “I  think  we  have  covered  it  vtry 
well.  There  are  some  things  though, 
that  we  haven’t  covered.  It’s  about  re¬ 
ligion  in  communist  lands.  Here  we 
can  worship  just  as  we  please,  go  to  any 
church,  say  anything  that  we  want  to. 
Over  there  they  can’t  worship;  it’s 
against  the  rules.  I  mean  the  govern¬ 
ment  won’t  let  them.” 

9-6:  “The  book  that  Jack  has  here 
shows  some  of  the  things  they  do  to  the 
people.  I  don’t  think  it  would  be  very 
nice  here  in  this  country.  We  are  peo¬ 
ple  who  would  say  something  about  it.” 

9-9:  “I  think  you  misuse  the  word, 
‘communism.’  You  put  it  in  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  Russian  communism.  Commu¬ 
nism  was  set  up  to  be  a  good  thing.  I 
think  what  we  are  calling  communism 
should  be  called  dictatorship  instead,  be¬ 
cause  communism  wasn’t  really  set  up 
to  be  all  these  things  like  torturing  peo¬ 
ple  and  taking  away  their  freedom  of 
speech.  It  wasn’t  set  up  to  be  that.” 

9-15:  “Well,  in  this  book  it  says  that 
there  was  at  first  religious  freedom.  But 
all  attenders  at  divine  services  were  later 
exposed  to  terror.  Clergj’men  and  priests 


occupied  the  first  place  among  prisoners 
to  be  killed.” 

T:  ‘That’s  Ralph’s  idea,  isn’t  it?  I 
think  perhaps  we  have  the  idea  that  com¬ 
munism  has  been  misinterpreted  because 
the  word  hasn’t  its  original  meaning. 
Kathy,  what  would  you  like  to  say?” 

9-23:  “This  is  a  little  off  the  subject, 
but  I  heard  the  other  day  that  they  aren’t 
going  to  celebrate  Christmas  over  in  Rus¬ 
sia.  They’re  going  to  celebrate  Joe 
Stalin’s  birthday  instead.” 

(Laughter) 

9-22 :  “The  same  thing  is  going  to 
happen  to  us.  I  mean,  we’ll  be  the  same 
way  if  we  don’t  start  taking  care  of  the 
United  States  instead  of  worrying  about 
these  strikes  and  feuds  and  doc-k  hold¬ 
ups,  and  sending  supplies  of  blood  over¬ 
seas  to  Korea.  Like  this  action  in  Ko¬ 
rea,  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  police  action. 
Well,  it  is  going  to  be  the  same  thing 
he'*e  if  we  don’t  hurry  up  aiid  do  some- 
thing^about  it.” 

T:'“In  other  words,  your  suggestion 
is  that  we’ll  have  to  be  careful  and  you 
and  I  must  think  of  the  welfare  of  our 
c'ountrv  ?” 

9-22:  “Right!” 

T :  “Now  I  think  we’ll  have  Lowell 
give  us  a  summary.  I  think  we  could 
go  on  and  on,  but  I  wonder  if  Lowell 
can  give  us  some  suggestions  that  would 
help  us — you  and  me — to  be  builders?” 

9-9:  “I  think  that  everybody,  to  be  a 
good  builder,  has  to  be  well  informed  on 
everything  that  is  going  on  around  him. 
He  has  to  learn  to  be  a  good  voter  and 
to  use  his  rights  and  to  fulfill  his  respon¬ 
sibilities.  He  has  to  be  tolerant  of  our 
races,  religions,  beliefs,  and  he  must  be 
a  good  democratic  citizen.” 

T :  “I  think  that  we  have  opened  up 
a  lot  of  possibilities  for  our  thinking  on 
this  question  that  we  have  proposed.  We 
will  begin  our  study  and  our  reading  to¬ 
morrow.” 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  this  dis¬ 
cussion  was  extemporaneous.  The 
teacher  felt  that  such  an  exploratory 
discussion  could  bring  out  the  thinking 
of  the  students  and  aid  in  the  determ- 
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illation  of  such  directions  as  the  unit 
activities  might  take. 

The  teacher  exerted  a  great  deal  of 
control  as  a  discussion  leader,  especial¬ 
ly  during  the  early  stages  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  She  did  this  by  phrasing  her 
questions  so  that  the  students  were  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  stimulus  created  by 
these  questions  and  directing  their  re¬ 
sponses  to  her.  In  addition,  she  picked 
out  key  answers  and  phrases  which  fit 
the  directions  her  own  planning  had 
defined,  and  by  rephrasing  these  re¬ 
marks  gave  emphasis  to  those  ideas 
which  set'med  to  aid  the  progress  of 
the  group  in  these  directions.  How¬ 
ever,  this  does  not  mean  that  she  dom¬ 
inated  the  discussion.  The  students, 
as  the  discussiyn  progressed,  seemed  to 
fe<d  free  to  direct  ri'inarks  and  ques¬ 
tions  to  their  classmates.  The  teach¬ 
er’s  manner  seemed  friendly.  She 
gave  them  credit  for  having  g(K>d  ideas, 
even  when  their  ideas  st*emed  con¬ 
fused.  It  appears  that  after  determin¬ 
ing  the  subject  of  this  unit,  her  pri¬ 
mary  object  was  to  promote  interest 
and  exchange  of  ideas  so  that  the  jiro- 
j>er  atmosj)here  for  activating  the  study 
and  learning  would  ix'sult.  The  fact 
that  this  discussion  offered  numerous 
opportunities  to  correct  and  improve 
the  skills  of  communication  and  cri¬ 
tical  thinking  was  either  overlooketl  or 
fell  a  victim  ot  the  limitations  of  time. 

Eighteen  of  the  twenty-two  students 
present  during  this  discussion  partici- 
jiated  orally,  with  eight  of  the  eighteen 
contributing  at  least  five  times  each. 
The  topic  ap|>eared  to  be  discussed 
with  serious  interest  on  the  part  of  all 
concerned.  It  seemeil  to  the  observer 
that  the  reference  jwint  for  many  of 
these  discussants  was  in  terms  of  fu¬ 
ture  adult  citizenship,  rather  than  in 
terms  of  the  pertinence  of  these  ideas 
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for  their  owm  daily  living.  In  this 
class  the  students  appear  to  be  socially 
sensitive  to  their  own  group.  Without 
suggestion  from  the  teacher  some  of 
the  students  sought  wider  participation 
by  referring  the  discussion  to  others  in 
the  class.  This  group  seems  to  have 
made  considerable  prepress  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  friendly,  working 
atmosphere. 

•  Organizing  for  the  Unit.  The  trans¬ 
ition  from  the  introductory  activity  of 
a  unit  to  the  organizational  activity 
was  usually  direct  and  immediate.  In 
the  first  unit  the  entire  class  worked  as 
one  group  in  studying  and  discussing 
the  definition  of  a  builder.  Individual 
reading  was  encouraged  for  those  who 
found  certain  aspects  of  the  unit  to  bo 
of  more  interest.  In  the  remainder  of 
tne  units  a  delegation  of  responsibility 
to  small  committe<‘3  was  the  method  for 
studying,  producing  and  presenting  the 
data  and  content  of  the  units. 

The  following  excerpt  is  typical  of 
the  pattern  which  existcfl  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  such  committees  and  the 
determination  of  their  meml)er8hip. 
The  class  is  here  concerned  with  setting 
up  the  committees  for  the  second  sub¬ 
unit  of  Unit  VIII,  the  focus  of  which 
is  practicing  correct  social  amenities. 

T :  “Boys  and  girls,  T  think  we  need 
to  decide  how  we  are  to  approach  our 
problem  of  practicing  correct  social 
amenities.  What  do  you  suppose  we 
should  do  first?  Janet?” 

9-10:  “I  think  Jack’s  word,  ‘amen¬ 
ities’  is  a  good  one,  but  don’t  you  think 
it  would  mean  more  to  us  if  we  changed 
it  to  ‘manners’?” 

T:  “Does  Janet  have  a  good  point 
there  ?  Yes,  Grace  ?” 

9-13:  “Yes,  I  think  we  should  call  it 
good  manners,  because  that  is  what  we 
are  trving  to  learn  so  that  we  can  be  bet¬ 
ter.”  ‘ 
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T :  “All  right,  do  the  rest  of  you  think 
that  is  a  good  idea?” 

(General  assent) 

The  students  seemed  to  feel  uncom¬ 
fortable  with  a  word  which  was  quite 
new  to  most  of  them.  There  is  an  at¬ 
mosphere  here  which  seems  permissive 
of  flexibility.  This  seems  to  be  a  good 
example  of  student  initiative  in  asking 
for  clearer  definition  of  terms  before 
proceeding  to  organize  for  the  unit’s 
work. 

9-13:  “Wouldn’t  Janet  be  a  good  one 
to  chairman  our  final  discussion  on  man¬ 
ners  ?” 

T :  “Janet,  would  you  like  to  do  that?” 

9-10:  “Well,  o.k.,  but  I  think  we  need 
some  committees  to  divide  up  the  work.” 

T :  “That  sounds  like  a  good  sugges¬ 
tion.  What  kind  of  ' committees  do  you 
think  we  ought  to  have?”  , 

9-14:  “I  think  we  should  include 
something  on  how  we  rate  with  others. 
We  can  have  good  manners,  but  it  is  how 
we  rate  that  counts.” 

T :  “Do  you  rate  yourselves,  too  ?  Does 
anyone  else  have  an  idea  on  this?” 

9-12 :  “A  lot  of  people,  boys  especially, 
are  rated  for  being  good  in  sports.” 

T:  “Do  you  think  we  should  include 
that  topic  in  our  study  of  manners?” 

9-12 :  “Yes,  I  think  it  is  very  im¬ 
portant.” 

T :  “We  are  going  to  be  looking  at  our 
manners.  Where  do  we  use  our  man¬ 
ners?  In  which  situations  are  we  most 
concerned  with  having  good  manners?” 

9-17 :  “At  home.” 

T:  “All  right,  shall  we  put  that  on 
the  board?  Who  would  like  to  write 
these  down  for  us?  Fine,  Judy  will  list 
our  topics  for  us.  Where  else  should  we 
watch  our  manners?” 

The  suggestion  to  have  committees 
came  from  one  of  the  students.  The 
teacher,  by  suggesting  that  these  topics 
be  listed  on  the  board,  is  establishing 
the  character  of  these  committees. 


9-18 :  “In  the  halls  and  in  assemblies.” 

9-3:  “You  shouldn’t  chew  gum  in 
church  and  things  like  that.” 

T:  “Yes,  church  is  another  place 
where  we  need  to  use  good  manners.” 

9-15:  “But  why  do  we  say  just 
church?  There  are  a  lot  of  public  places 
where  we  need  good  manners.” 

9-3  “But  )-ou  need  special  manners 
for  church.” 

9-19 :  “I  think  church  should  be  sepa¬ 
rate,  too.” 

T:  “I  think  Jack  (9-15)  is  right, 
though,  in  saying  we  have  many  public 
places  where  we  must  use  good  manners. 
I  think  we  could  solve  this  by  having 
church  and  public  places  listed  as  sepa¬ 
rate  topics,  don’t  you?  Are  there  any 
other  places  where  you  think  good  man¬ 
ners  are  important?” 

Additional  committees  for  the  topics 
of  manners  in  conversation,  social  af- 
fairA,  and  appearance  A:ere  selected  in 
the  same  fashion. 

T:  “No  others?  Well,  I  think  we 
have  a  good  list  of  topics  here  from  which 
we  can  organize  our  committees.  Let’s 
take  committee  number  one;  that  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  concerned  with  manners  in  the 
home.  Who  would  like  to  work  on  that 
committee?  All  right,  Judy,  you  can 
put  Arthur’s  name  under  committee 
number  one.  Anyone  else?  Well,  we 
will  come  back  to  that  one  again.  Now, 
committee  number  two,  the  one  on  man¬ 
ners  in  the  school  ?” 

In  this  way  the  class  divided  indi¬ 
vidual  responsibility  for  committee 
membership.  The  teacher  suggested 
that  there  be  no  more  than  three  mem¬ 
bers  to  a  committee,  so  that  the  work 
would  be  evenly  divided.  However, 
due  to  the  keen  interest  of  the  students 
in  the  committee  on  social  affairs,  four 
members  constituted  that  committee. 

The  teacher  did  a  great  deal  of  di¬ 
recting  of  the  discussion  and  made 
some  of  their  decisions  for  the  stu¬ 
dents,  as  in  determining  the  size  of 
their  groups  and  giving  the  titles  for 
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two  of  their  oommittees.  She  helped 
them  to  clarify  their  thinking  by  ask¬ 
ing  them  to  think  of  one  heading  which 
would  include  parties,  dates,  thanking 
the  host,  etc.  The  teacher  held  them 
to  their  problem  of  determining  their 
committees  when  in  some  cases  the  stu¬ 
dents  gave  evidence  of  wanting  to  be¬ 
gin  a  discussion. 

The  students  responded  well,  spend¬ 
ing  a  comparatively  short  time  in  set¬ 
ting  the  areas  for  committee  responsi¬ 
bility.  Fifteen  of  the  twenty-three  stu¬ 
dents  were  active  in  this  discussion. 
Although  more  of  the  students  would 
have  preferred  to  be  members  of  the 
committee  on  manners  in  social  affairs, 
there  was  no  diflBculty  involved  in 
their  acceptance  of  membership  in 
other  committees. 

Teacher-Strident  Planning  in  the 
Unit.  The  thread  of  the  preceding 
discussion  will  be  continued  here  as  we 
follow  the  planning  of  one  of  the  com¬ 
mittees  determined  in  the  preceding 
discussion,  as  it  developed  under  the 
direction  of  the  teacher.  The  com¬ 
mittee  which  is  working  here  is  mak¬ 
ing  plans  for  its  study  of  manners  in 
public  places.  The  teacher  has  just 
called  them  around  her  desk,  where 
they  are  talking  in  normal  tones,  while 
other  students  are  working  individu¬ 
ally  or  in  groups  on  their  own  commit¬ 
tee  assignments.  The  work  of  this 
committee  with  the  teacher  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  disturb  any  of  the  other  stu¬ 
dents. 

“Do  you  think  we  should  take  notes? 
All  right,  let’s  take  a  little  card  so  we 
can  arrange  our  organization  as  to  how 
we  are  going  to  plan  this  out.  Dorothy, 
what  would  you  say  our  topic  for  discus¬ 
sion  is?” 

9-3:  “Manners  in  public  places.” 

T:  “Yes,  we  are  going  to  talk  about 
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manners  in  public  places.  Let’s  all  put 
down  our  head  topic.  Now  first  we  will 
take  our  sub-topics.  Where  do  you  think 
we  might  find  a  sub-topic  that  we  should 
be  interested  in,  Lowell?  Now  we  are 
thinking  of  our  manners  in  public  places. 
Where  is  some  particular  place  that  you 
think  we  should  be  concerned  about  our 
manners  ?” 

The  teacher  seems  concerned  that 
they  all  have  a  common  starting  point. 
She  wants  them  all  to  keep  a  record  of 
what  they  do,  but  in  a  particular  way. 
Ix>well  was  ready  to  speak  as  soon  as 
she  called  his  name,  and  he  displayed 
irritation  in  his  facial  expression  when 
she  continued  to  rephrase  her  question 
so  as  to  be  sure  he  understood  the  ques¬ 
tion  she  wanted  him  to  answer.  He 
then  gave  merely  a  short  answer — sup¬ 
plying  reply. 

*9-9:  “Eating  places.” 

T:  “All  right.  Under  number  one 
let’s  put  down  eating  places.  Now  under 
eating  places  let’s  put  some  sub-topics 
here.  When  we  think  of  manners  in  a 
restaurant,  what  are  some  of  the  things 
we  can  be  concerned  about?  What  do 
you  say,  Dorothy?” 

9-3 :  “Talking  while  eating.” 

T :  “All  right,  let’s  say  talking.  Bart, 
what  do  you  think  is  important?  What 
is  another  thing  we  should  be  careful 
of?” 

9-5 :  “Taking  too  much  food  at  once.” 

T :  “Let’s  put  eating,  shall  we  ?  And 
we  will  talk  about  it.  All  right,  do  you 
know  of  anything  else  ?” 

9-9:  “How  about  chewing  gum  and 
cracking  it?” 

T :  “Yes,  let’s  put  down  chewing  gum. 
What  else — what  are  some  of  the  things 
we  should  be  concerned  about?  What 
do  you  think  about  our  attitudes  toward 
waitresses?  Should  we  be  careful  about 
those?” 

9-9 :  “It  depends  upon  how  much  you 
mean.” 

T :  “All  right,  let’s  put  down  wait¬ 
resses  then.  Any  other?  Do  you  think 
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that  covers  eatin^  places?  Then  let’s 
go  on.  Now,  Bart,  what  would  you  say 
was  another  place  where  good  manners 
should  be  practiced  ?  Now  think  of  pub¬ 
lic  places  that  we  should  be  concerned 
with.” 

We  are  seeing  a  teacher-dominated 
discussion  so  far.  Her  concern  that 
they  write  things  down  and  get  an  or¬ 
ganization  set  up  from  which  they  can 
work  setmis  to  l)e  precluding  a  genuine 
acceptance  by  the  students  of  the  sub- 
toj)ics  they  are  listing.  Certainly  a 
clarification  of  what  was  meant  by  at¬ 
titudes  toward  waitresses  was  in  order 
before  it  was  incor{K>rated  into  their 
outline.  It  may  be  that  she  feels  her 
students  need  this  kind  of  organiza¬ 
tional  assistance  at  the^beginning  of  a 
project  or  activity.  The  students  arc' 
going  through  an  outlining  process  and 
are  keeping  their  own  notes.  The 
teacher  has  accepted  their  suggestions 
for  sub-topics  without  modification, 
and  in  that  sense  the  students  did  de¬ 
termine  what  was  to  be  studied.  We 
now  pick  up  the  discussion  near  its 
conclusion. 

T :  “We  have  our  topics  now.  What 
do  you  think  we  should  do  next?” 

9-5 :  “I  think  we  should  select  a  chair¬ 
man.” 

T:  “Would  3*ou  like  to  talk  that  over 
before  you  tell  me?” 

9-5 :  “No,  I  think  we  would  like  to 
have  Dorothy  as  our  chairman.” 

T:  “Is  that  all  right  with  everj-orie? 
All  right.  Dorothy,  j’ou  are  now  the 
chairman.” 

9-3  :  “We  have  six  topics.  I  think  we 
should  voluntarily  choose  the  ones  we 
would  most  like  to  get  material  for. 
Bart,  which  topic  would  you  like?” 

9-5:  “Stores,  I  think.” 

9-3 :  “Lowell,  what  would  you  like  ?” 

9-9 :  “Busses  will  be  o.k.” 

9-3 :  “Then  I’ll  take  eating  places  and 
streets.” 


T :  “Shall  we  give  Joel,  who  is  absent, 
the  tof)ics  of  manners  in  places  of  enter¬ 
tainment  and  theaters?” 

9:3  “Yes,  that  ought  to  be  all  right. 
Now  how  are  we  going  to  present  our 
subjects  ?” 

9-9 :  “I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  pan¬ 
el  discussion.” 

9-5:  “Yes,  that’s  a  good  suggestion.” 

9-3:  “Just  what  do  you  mean  by  a 
panel  discussion  ?” 

9-9:  “Oh,  I’ll  ask  Bart  about  his  sub¬ 
ject  and  have  some  questions  ready  for 
him  when  we  get  up  there  in  front  of  the 
class.” 

T :  “How  do  you  plan  to  gather  your 
material  ?” 

9-9:  “I’m  going  to  trj'  to  think  of 
everything  I  can  from  my  own  experi¬ 
ence.” 

9-5 :  “We  can  spend  some  time  watch¬ 
ing  what  others  do  in  these  situations.” 

9-3 :  “I  think  we  ought  to  use  books, 
too.”  ‘ 

T :  “That  sounds  good  tp  me.  Now 
do  you  suppose  we  should  get  together 
again  in  three  or  four  days  to  talk  over 
our  material  and  to  decide  on  how  we 
will  discuss  it  in  our  panel?” 

All :  “Yes.” 

These  students  seemed  to  be  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  responsibility.  Their 
suggestions  came  readily,  and  their  de¬ 
cisions  were  jrositive.  After  the  chair¬ 
man  was  chosen  the  group  seemed  to 
feel  that  what  they  were  doing  was 
really  their  own  work. 

Although  the  majority  of  planning 
.s<*ssions  with  students  were  similar  in 
nature  to  the  one  just  described,  there 
were  a  few  in  which  the  students  ex¬ 
ercised  a  greater  degree  of  control  and 
initiative. 

The  Study  Phase  of  the  Unit.  Xo 
definite  pattern  for  this  phase  of  the 
unit  prevailed.  Fixed  study  {jeriods 
were  difficult  to  maintain,  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  were  weekly  activity’ 
periods  for  games  or  dances,  weekly 
scheduled  library  i>eriods.  and  various 
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school-wide  activities  in  which  indivi¬ 
dual  students  or  the  whole  class  parti¬ 
cipated.  A  time  for  study  also  de¬ 
pended  on  the  stage  of  development  of 
the  unit,  as  time  was  allotted  for  study 
when  the  needs  of  the  unit  required. 

Study  time  was  also  allotted  for  non¬ 
unit  activities  which  were  inserted 
within  the  study  of  a  unit.'  Such  things 
as  free-reading  periods  in  which  the 
students  might  read  selections  of  their 
choice,  periods  devoted  to  the  study  of 
current  events,  special  study  and  drill 
on  rules  of  grammar  or  spelling,  all 
constituted  part  of  the  study  activities 
which  might  be  in  process  at  any  time. 

Seldom  did  the  teacher  insist  on  a 
certain  pattern  for  conducting  study 
activities.  Students  were  free  to  work 
together  or  individually,  to  leave  the 
room  for  obtaining  library  references, 
to  move  al)out  the  room  at  will, 'to  use 
the  teacher’s  planning  notebook,  or  for 
any  other  legitimate  activity.  In  this 
regard  she  di<l  not  check  on  their  move¬ 
ments,  but  moved  about  the  room  help¬ 
ing  individual  students  or  small  groups 
who  were  requesting  assistance.  When 
she  felt  that  some  item  was  of  interest 
or  importance  to  the  class,  she  would 
raise  her  voice  to  get  their  attention, 
make  her  comment,  and  unless  ques¬ 
tions  were  asked,  would  take  up  her 
work  again. 

In  addition  to  gathering  materials 
and  preparing  for  oral  reports,  each 
student  kept  a  written  log  of  the  work 
he  did  during  each  semester.  The  logs 
came  in  for  considerable  attention  dur¬ 
ing  study  periods. 

Contributing  to  effective  study  pro¬ 
cedure  was  the  supply  of  reference 
books  available  to  the  students.  Ex¬ 
tensive  book  shelves  were  placed  along 
three  walls  of  the  room,  but  not  ex¬ 
tending  up  into  the  blackboard  area. 


Many  of  the  books  on  these  shelves 
were  p>ermanent  reference  books  such 
as  The  World  Book  Encyclopedia,  dic¬ 
tionaries,  reference  books  in  social 
studies,  in  literature,  in  English,  and 
books  about  the  state.  However,  a 
large  number  of  books  that  had  been 
selected  because  of  their  j)ertinence  to 
the  unit  being  studied  would  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  library  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  work  on  that  unit,  with  new 
books  for  the  new  unit  taking  their 
place.  The  selection  of  these  rotating 
references  was  made  mainly  by  the 
ninth  grade  teacher,  with  the  librarian 
supplementing  her  selection. 

The  reference  materials  which  were 
selected  for  use  on  the  sub-unit  dealing 
witb  the  use  of  correct  manners  had 
the  following  titles  and  will  be  cited 
here  as  an  example  of  such  specific  re¬ 
ferences  furnished:  Growing  Up  So¬ 
cially,  Open-Mindedness  Can  Be 
Taught,  See  What  You  Say,  This  Way 
Please,  Manners  Made  Easy,  Good 
Manners  For  Girls,  Guide  Book:  For 
The  Man  About  Town,  and  Courtesy. 

Although  such  a  procedure  for  study 
could  well  lead  to  considerable  noise 
and  confusion,  the  students  carried  on 
their  various  study  activities  with  ap¬ 
parent  purpose  and  orderliness.  If  a 
group  became  too  noisy,  some  member 
of  the  class  would  remind  them  that 
others  were  working,  too.  This  seemed 
to  be  sufficient  control  to  maintain 
study  conditions. 

Presenting  and  Summarizing  the 
Unit.  This  phase  of  unit  work  was 
always  accomplished  by  means  of  oral 
presentations.  Some  summaries  found 
the  entire  class  sharing  the  discussions, 
while  others  were  of  the  nature  of  a 
panel  discussion  in  which  a  small  group 
of  students  had  the  responsibility  of 
presenting  the  findings  and  conclu- 
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sions  of  the  unit,  or  subdivisions  of  the 
unit.  In  the  case  of  small  group  pre¬ 
sentations  the  procedure  usually  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  individual  panel  members 
presenting  orally  their  written  reports, 
after  which  some  general  discussion 
would  follow. 

The  excerpt  that  follows  illustrates 
the  type  of  summary  in  which  the  en¬ 
tire  class  presents  the  outcome  of  a 
unit.  This  ninth  grade  class  had  been 
assigned  to  responsibility  of  publish¬ 
ing  the  second  edition  of  the  school 
paper,  the  Redleaf.  Although  this 
special  unit  received  the  greater  focus 
of  attention  while  it  was  in  progress. 
Unit  IV  had  been  started  and  some  of 
its  work  was  carried  on  concurrently 
with  that  of  publishing  the  school 
fmper.  The  summarv'  is  started  here 
by  the  class  editor.  , 

9-9 :  “Well  folks,  we  have  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  big  job,  and  our  edition  of  the 
Redleaf  is  just  about  to  be  pub  out.  We 
hope  the  boys  and  girls  are  pleased  with 
the  paper.  We  really  had  fun  putting 
it  out.  We  would  like  to  evaluate  this 
unit  of  work  now.  What  does  our  co- 
editor  have  to  say?” 

9-13:  “Well  I  would  like  to  say  that 
a  lot  of  fun  and  hard  work  goes  into  the 
making  of  a  newspaper,  but  one  of  the 
best  things  we  had  in  our  homeroom  was 
that  everybody  participated.  We  would 
like  to  hear  from  others  in  our  home¬ 
room.  What  do  the  art  editors  have  to 
say?  Ulden?” 

9-8 :  “We  got  a  lot  of  work  done,  and 
we  had  to  do  spacings  and  margins.  We 
have  had  to  use  our  originality  in  order 
to  get  the  subject  matter  related  to  the 
proper  composition.” 

9-13:  “Kathy,  what  would  you  like  to 
say  ?” 

9-23:  “This  type  of  work  commands 
real  art.  Original  ideas  are  called  for 
and  utilized  both  on  the  cover  designs 
and  advertising.  I  think  that  the  ar¬ 
ranging  of  the  material  for  a  newspaper 
is  very  important.  It  is  quite  an  art  to 


put  all  the  items  in  logical  order  and  yet 
nil  all  the  spaces.  We  had  fun  doing 
this  and  we  sent  it  out  to  the  governor.” 

9-13:  “Don?” 

9-12 :  “Of  course  I  was  happy  when 
my  cover  design  was  chosen  for  the  Red¬ 
leaf.  When  the  other  suggestions  were 
submitted  I  had  no  idea  that  mine  would 
be  the  chosen  one.  I  thought  the  compe¬ 
tition  would  be  too  keen.  I  hope  the 
boys  and  girls  will  all  like  it.  Janet, 
what  do  you  think  about  the  significance 
of  headlines?” 

9-10:  “I  think  the  headlines  are  the 
most  interesting  of  the  newspaper.  They 
attract  attention  of  the  people  and  draw 
interest  so  they  will  read  it.  Headlines 
also  are  sometimes  untrue  and  exagger¬ 
ated  and  hurt  people’s  feelings  at  times. 
The  headlines  give  the  most  important 
facts.  The  headline  is  the  head  of  the 
article.  Headlines  hit  the  high  spots — 
just  the  one  or  two  most  important  de¬ 
tails  of  the  news  story.  Grace,  what  are 
some  of  the  important  features  of  the 
front  page  ?” 

3-13:  “Well,  I  think  the  arrangement 
of  the  front  page  is  very  important.  It 
should  be  in  very  good  form.  When  a 
person  goes  to  buy  a  newspaper,  he  usual¬ 
ly  doesn’t  look  all  the  way  through  to 
decide  what  he  likes,  because  be  usual¬ 
ly  chooses  the  paper  by  the  front  page. 
I  think  the  reporters  on  the  paper  are 
very  necessary.  Joel,  would  you  like  to 
tell  us  something  on  the  line  of  the  re¬ 
porters  ?” 

9-19 :  “Well,  a  reporter  is  like  a  public 
mind;  he  states  his  own  opinion  about 
fires  and  accidents.  All  reporters  start 
at  about  the  age  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  as 
copy  boys,  and  then  they  take  a  long  step 
to  be  a  big  reporter.  Some  of  them  go 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  some  go  to 
accidents.  The  police  have  their  own 
reporters.  Let’s  hear  from  some  of  our 
own  reporters,  Sarna?” 

9-7 :  “I  enjo3-ed  reporting  all  the 
classes  at  work.  It  was  very  interesting 
interviewing  the  various  teachers,  and 
very  useful.” 

9-19:  “Reggie.” 

9-22 :  “Well,  I  think  activities  play 
an  important  part  in  our  school  and 
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throughout  our  lives.  It  helps  us  know 
our  own  town.  Our  newspapers  serve 
us  as  education  as  well  as  entertainment. 

I  think  it  has  helped  us  to  be  more  un¬ 
derstanding  and  of  help  to  our  fellow 
man.  I  have  always  enjoyed  activities 
at  West  Central,  and  I  learned  in  this 
unit  what  homerooms  are  doing  and  what 
they  like  best.” 

9-19:  “Many  people  like  to  read  the 
daily  paper  b^ause  they  want  to  know 
what  the  editor  thinks  on  current  prob¬ 
lems.  Amy,  will  you  report  on  editor¬ 
ials  ?” 

9-18:  “An  editorial  can  be  a  news¬ 
paper  or  a  magazine  article  that  is  com¬ 
menting  on  the  topic  of  the  day.  The 
editorial  doesn’t  have  to  praise  the  article 
about  which  it  is  writing.  This  is  the 
only  place  in  the  newspaper  where  the 
personal  opinion  of  the  editor  is  given. 
An  editorial  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
personal  opinions  of  the  people  of  the* 
town.  I  think  that  more  people  are  in¬ 
terested  in  sports  today  than  any  other 
feature.  Let’s  hear  from  our  sports  re¬ 
porters,  Jerry  ?”  ‘ 

The  summary  continues  in  this  way 
through  the  items  of  sports,  society 
news,  jokes,  picture  news,  advertising, 
special  features  cartoons,  and  comic 
strips.  Other  outcomes  are  then  con¬ 
sidered  and  we  enter  the  discussion  at 
that  point. 

9-15:  “I  think  that  an  important  part 
of  our  work  on  the  Redleaf  is  that  we 
learn  much  in  our  English.  Some  of 
the  facts  we  have  learned  are:  sentence 
structure,  capitalization,  punctuation, 
and  paragraphs.  As  you  all  know,  we 
were  very  sure  that  our  paragraphs  had 
to  have  topic  sentences,  a  good  ending 
sentence,  and  that  we  maintained  unity 
through  all  our  paragraphs.” 

9-22 :  “This  work  has  also  helped  us 
to  know  the  correct  spelling.  We  need 
correct  spelling  in  our  paper,  and  it  also 
increases  our  vocabularies  which  would 
include  such  words  as:  editorial,  dead¬ 
lines,  feature,  reporter,  and  publication.” 

9-14:  “There  are  certain  skills  that 


we  had  to  learn  to  utilize.  For  example, 
we  increased  our  reading  skills ;  we  have 
had  to  decide  on  reasonable  information ; 
we  have  had  to  evaluate  and  summarize 
printed  matter.” 

This  discussion  continues  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  concluding  statements. 

9-13 :  “Now  we  have  made  a  sort  of 
summary  of  the  Redleaf.  We  have 
named  five  important  factors.  They  are : 
cooperation,  originality,  sharing  experi¬ 
ences,  promptness,  and  initiative.”  . 

9-9 :  “I’m  sure  we  have  had  fine  group 
work.  We  all  worked  for  one  main  ob¬ 
jective,  and  that  was  to  make  a  good 
Redleaf.  We  have  practiced  democratic 
principles,  and  mainly  we  have  respect 
for  the  opinions  and  suggestions  of 
others.” 

9-12:  “I  believe  that  one  of  the  finest 
outcomes  of  this  kind  of  work  is  that  it 
creates  a  good  school  spirit.  It  also 
creates  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  a  feeling 
of  belonging  to  a  group.  And  it  gives 
us  an  important  place  in  West  Central 
Junior  High.” 

9-9 :  “I  think  we  all  agree  that  put¬ 
ting  out  the  school  paper  is  work,  but 
work  that  is  fun  and  truly  worthwhile. 
We  hope  the  boys  and  girls  will  enjoy 
the  paper  as  much  as  we  had  getting  it 
out.  Are  there  any  remarks,  comments, 
or  suggestions?” 

9-10 :  “Well,  Lowell,  I  think  we  should 
express  our  appreciation  and  thanks  to 
everyone  who  helped  us  put  out  this 
paper.  And,  Lowell,  don’t  forget  that 
we  have  one  more  interesting  study  in 
connection  with  this  unit.  We  are  anti¬ 
cipating  a  visit  down  to  see  how  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Courier  is  put  out.” 

One  of  the  first  reactions  the  observ¬ 
er  had  to  this  presentation  was  that  it 
appeared  to  be  a  staged  demonstration 
or  a  play  with  each  actor  waiting  for 
the  cue  to  read  his  lines.  The  discus¬ 
sion  moved  along  rapidly  with  scarcely 
a  hesitation  between  comments.  It 
should  be  said  however,  that  this  dis¬ 
cussion  had  not  been  rehearsed.  The 
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editor  and  the  oo-cditor  had  the  list  of 
committees  and  committee  members 
which  they  used  as  an  outline  to  de¬ 
termine  the  sequence  of  reports.  Most 
of  the  participants  read  from  prepared 
notes  or  reports.  It  is  probable  that 
the  committee  outline  which  gave  a 
fixed  order  to  the  presentation  of  re¬ 
ports  was  largely  res|X)nsible  for  the 
flavor  of  artificiality  in  this  discussion. 

The  students  clearly  articulated 
their  outcomes  and  appeared  to  have  a 
good  grasp  of  the  functions  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  component  parts  of  a  newspaper. 
The  teacher  let  these  students  feel  that 
this  summary  was  their  own  “show.” 
The  acceptance  of  such  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  students  is  one  of  the 
objectives  the  teacher  hojx'd  to  attain 
during  this  school  year.  However,  the 
observer  wonder^l  bow  such  miscon¬ 
ceptions  as  Joel  (9-19)  had  concerning 
the  definition  and  characteristics  of  a 
reporter  would  be  corrected.  The  ex¬ 
pressions  and  smiles  on  the  faces  of 
two  or  three  students  when  Joel  said 
that  all  reporters  start  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  or  eighteen  as  copy  lx>ys  indi- 
cate*l  that  some  of  the  students  knew 
differently.  Yet  challenges  were  not 
made  and  questions  were  not  asked ; 
nor  did  they  seem  to  be  in  order.  It 
would  then  seem  that  there  was  more 
emphasis  in  this  presentation  on  com¬ 
pleting  and  covering  the  rejwrts  than 
on  a  critical  examination  and  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  activities  and  learnings  in 
this  unit. 

Further  discussion  and  analysis  of 
the  ninth  grade  class  procedures  will 
be  given  following  the  treatment  of  the 
eighth  grade  class  in  action. 

The  Eighth  Grade  Class. — The 
scope  of  the  eighth  grade  in  terms  of 
subject  matter  was  the  development  of 
broad  understandings  in  the  field  of 


American  history.  Concomitant  aims 
were  those  of  developing  fundamental 
skills  in  the  language  arts ;  developing 
appriMiiations,  adjustments,  and  desir¬ 
able  behavior  changes;  helping  the  stu¬ 
dents  grow  in  physical  and  mental 
health ;  and  providing  instruction  in 
how  to  study. 

Ten  units  were  developed  and  stu¬ 
died  during  the  school  year: 

Understanding  American  History 

I.  Discover}’  and  Exploration 

II.  A  New  World  to  Conquer 

III.  The  Birth  of  a  Nation 

IV.  The  Struggle  for  Freedom 

V.  To  Form  a  More  Perfect  Union 

VI.  The  Growth  of  Nationalism 
(Americans  Become  Ameri¬ 
cans) 

VII.  Go  West,  Voung  Man 

VIII.  United  We  Stand 

<IX.  The  Rwonstnictipn  Period 
X.  Supplementary  Unit;  Conserv¬ 
ing  the  Nation’s  Soil 

Iniroducting  the  Unit,  The  eighth 
grade  teacher  based  her  method  of  in¬ 
troducing  a  unit  on  the  results  of  her 
analysis  of  her  students  and  their 
needs.  She  felt  that  the  initial  activ¬ 
ity  should  be  an^interest-getter,”  and 
so,  her  introductory  activities  included 
showing  of  films  or  reading  stories 
which  had  a  direct  bearing  on  the  unit 
to  be  studied.  Her  reasons  for  this 
kind  of  an  approach  stem  from  the  way 
she  perceives  her  group.  She  says: 

“I  realized  when  I  began  this  year’s 
work  with  this  class  that  I  was  work¬ 
ing  with  an  unusually  immature  group 
as  com|)ared  with  my  other  eighth 
grade  class.  The  group  had  not 
learned  to  work  together.  They  in¬ 
sisted  upon  being  told  specifically 
what  to  do.  They  did  not  seem  to  feel 
any  responsibility  for  their  property 
or  for  the  property  of  others.  Because 
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of  the  extreme  immaturity  of  the 
group  they  were  readily  disturbed  by 
any  break  in  the  regular  routine.  As 
far  as  actual  ability  goes,  the  class 
was  equal  to  any  other  eighth  grade 
group  in  the  school.  The  immaturity 
of  the  group  required  more  than  sim¬ 
ple  discussion  of  what  we  should  do 
next;  it  required  an  emotional  focus¬ 
ing  of  their  interest.” 

Although  the  teacher  consciously 
sought  pupil  participation  in  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  units,  she  felt  that 
she  was  unsuccessful.  All  ten  of  the 
units  were  named  and  introduced  by 
the  teacher.  The  first  excerpt  of  the 
eighth  grade  class  in  action  illustrates 
the  way  the  teacher  introduces  a  unit 
by  the  use  of  films.  This  was  Unit 
iV,  “The  Growth  of  Nationalism.” 

T:  “Class,  what  did  we  say  we  were 
going  to  do  today?” 

Chorus:  “See  movies.”  > 

T:  “Does  anyone  remember  why  we 
are  going  to  see  th^s  picture?  Imogene?” 

8-24:  “We  are  going  to  see  how  pio¬ 
neers  lived  and  what  they  did.” 

T:  “Yes,  and  is  there  any  other  rea¬ 
son  ?  Myrna  ?” 

8-1 :  “Well,  I  suppose  so  we  can  talk 
about  it  when  we  get  back.  I  think 
movies  are  a  waste  of  time.” 

T :  “Myrna,  don’t  you  think  we  might 
find  out  how  different  life  was  then  so 
that  we  can  compare  it  to  life  in  Amer¬ 
ica  today?” 

8-1 :  “Oh,  I  know  all  about  it  anyway.” 
T :  “Well,  what  kind  of  things  do  you 
folks  think  we  should  look  for?” 

8-6:  “How  they  built  their  houses, 
I  guess.” 

T:  “That  might  be  one  thing.  What 
else?” 

8-20:  “Well,  we  have  been  talking 
about  restrictions  people  had.  Maybe 
we  can  see  how  some  of  these  changed  ?” 

T:  “Yes,  we  should  certainly  be  able 
to  see  some  of  those.  Now,  it  is  almost 
time  for  us  to  go.  Let’s  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  kind  of  life  these  pio¬ 
neers  had,  and  I  think  you  will  be  in¬ 


terested  in  the  way  they  are  dressed  and 
the  way  they  talk.  There  will  be  some 
very  pretty  views  of  the  river  country  in 
Kentucky  and  on  south.  All  right,  let’s 
go — and  be  quiet  in  the  halls.  Remember 
other  classes  are  working.” 

The  group  then  went  to  the  movie 
and  saw  two  pictures  entitled,  “Ken¬ 
tucky  Pioneers”  and  “Flatboat.”  After 
the  movies  the  class  returned  to  its 
room  and  was  given  a  five  minute  re¬ 
cess  to  get  drinks  of  water  and  to  go 
to  the  restroom.  The  discussion  begins 
at  the  end  of  this  recess. 

T :  “First,  are  there  any  questions  that 
you’d  like  to  ask?  George?” 

8-5:  “Do  they  really  put  mud  in 
cracks  between  the  logs  of  their  houses?” 

T :  “Martin,  would  you  like  to  answer 
George  ?” 

8-4 :  “I  think  they  used  a  special  kind 
of  mud,imaybe  clay  that  would  dry  hard 
in  the  sun.  They  filled  the  cracks  to 
keep  out  the  rain  and  the  cold  wind.” 

,  8-13:  “Now  I  know  how  they  lay  the 
logs  out  to  make  log  cabins.” 

8-25:  “What  were  those  Indians?” 

T :  “I  don’t  know  what  kind  they  were, 
Sam.  I’ll  try  to  find  out.” 

8-7 :  “Those  were  sure  funny  fiatboats 
in  the  other  part.” 

T:  “Perry,  what  do  you  think  those 
people  used  as  their  main  means  of  trav¬ 
el?” 

8-7 :  “I  guess  the  boats,  but  they  used 
horses  too.” 

T:  “Were  there  any  roads  then?” 

8-18:  “No,  there  were  just  trails.” 

T:  “Did  Americans  always  have  the 
right  to  move  about  freely?” 

Chorus:  “No.” 

T:  ‘When  and  how  were  they  re¬ 
stricted  ?” 

8-17:  “Well,  the  British  restricted  the 
right  to  travel  in  the  Colonial  days.” 

T :  “We  have  talked  about  the  right  to 
go  where  people  want  to  in  the  country. 
That  is  one  of  the  rights  we  will  see  dis¬ 
played  in  the  United  Nations  Exhibit  on 
Human  Rights  which  is  being  set  up  in 
our  library  this  week.  It  is  the  story  of 
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man’s  fight  for  freedom  and  human 
rights.  Now — we  have  a  large  number 
of  books  for  us  to  use,  so  let’s  quietly 
pick  out  one  that  you  think  will  be  good, 
I  think  they  are  all  interesting.  We  can 
start,  then,  to  read  some  of  the  material 
on  the  growth  of  our  country  during  this 
important  period  of  our  history.” 

The  eighth  grade  teacher  spent  a  few 
minutes  before  the  films  were  shown 
trying  to  get  the  students  to  see  the 
purpose  and  the  main  points  of  interest 
of  the  films.  The  students  were  not 
going  just  for  the  fun  of  seeing  a 
movie.  The  observer  felt  that  they 
had  developed  a  feeling  of  anticipation 
for  this  experience,  which  was  indi¬ 
cated  by  their  remarks  to  one  another 
as  they  left  the  classroom  and  while 
they  were  in  the  hall. 

The  remarks  of  student  8-1  during 
this  preparatory  discussion  might  well 
have  precipitated  an  argument  with  the 
tieacher,  which  could  then  have  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  teacher’s  orientation 
plans  for  the  film.  The  teacher  didn’t 
force  this  student  into  a  defense  of  her 
statements;  nor  did  she  give  the  stu¬ 
dent  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
teacher  upset. 

The  class  appeared  to  have  been  in¬ 
terested  in  the  movies.  Their  discus¬ 
sion  was  animated  and  full  of  interest. 
The  teacher  admitted  that  she  didn’t 
know  some  of  the  answers.  It  seemed 
that  the  teacher  was  trying  to  reenforce 
some  of  the  earlier  learning  when  she 
referred  to  the  restrictions  on  travel. 
She  was  also  anticipating  and  begin¬ 
ning  the  preparation  for  their  visit  to 
the  library  to  view  the  Freedom  Exhi¬ 
bit.  This  was  largely  a  teacher-di¬ 
rected  experience  in  which  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  scheduling  of  the  films,  the 
setting  up  of  the  unit  topic,  and  the 
selection  of  reference  materials  were 
teacher-planned. 


Organizing  for  the  Unit. — In  the 
majority  of  the  units  the  teacher 
planned  and  presented  the  organization 
which  the  students  were  to  follow.  The 
teacher  said  that  she  met  with  consider¬ 
able  resistance,  on  the  part  of  the  stu¬ 
dents,  to  the  organization  of  their  own 
work.  Rather  than  force  them  to  ac¬ 
complish  their  own  organization  she 
felt  that  a  gradual  shifting  of  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  students  would  result  in 
more  learning  and  a  better  working  at¬ 
mosphere. 

As  the  study  and  interest  progressed 
on  the  topic  of  the  Westward  Move¬ 
ment,  the  teacher  found  several  stu¬ 
dents  interested  in  the  construction  of 
covered  wagons,  the  activities  of  In¬ 
dians  during  that  period  of  time,  and 
life  in  the  pioneer  days.  The  teacher 
suggested  several  activities  in  which 
^the  students  might  engage  so  that  they 
could  satisfy  these  interests.  Fron* 
these  suggested  activities  the  students 
chose  three  which  they  felt  they  would 
like  to  develop  as  projects.  These  three 
projects  were:  the  constniction,  to 
scale,  of  the  student’s  conception  of  a 
covered  wagon  train  in  a  pioneer  set¬ 
ting,  to  be  built  on  a  long  table  top; 
a  scene  representing  the  westward 
movement,  to  be  drawn  by  several  stu¬ 
dents  on  one  full-length  blackboard; 
and  the  planning  and  giving  of  a  fron¬ 
tier  party.  Each  student  was  asked 
by  the  teacher 'to  select  one  of  these 
three  activities  or  projects. 

One  week  later  one  of  the  students 
who  had  been  interested  in  Indian  lore 
suggested  that  the  group  take  a  trip  to 
the  State  Museum,  where  they  would 
be  able  to  observe  and  read  about  much 
of  the  Indian  history  of  the  state.  The 
discussion  that  follows  illustrates  the 
manner  by  which  field  trip  committees 
were  organized. 
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8-24:  “Miss  L.,  couldn’t  we  visit  the 
museum  where  they  have  all  kinds  of 
Indian  costumes,  knives,  and  things?” 

8-26:  “I’ve  been  there  once.  They 
have  real  sized  Indians  all  dressed  up.” 

T:  “Why,  I  think  that  coul^  be  ar¬ 
ranged,  if  enough  of  you  want  to  do  it.” 

Chorus:  “Yes,  yes!”  * 

T:  “Let’s  see  now,  how  many  of  you 
would  really  like  to  visit  the  museum? 
Well,  that’s  just  about  all  of  you.  Would 
you  like  to  set  up  a  committee  because  all 
of  you  are  working  on  your  projects 
now.” 

The  teacher’s  suggestion  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  be  formed,  followed  by  her  state¬ 
ment  that  a  committee  could  probably 
accomplish  more  than  she  could,  was 
an  attempt  to  get  them  to  assume  more 
responsibility.  Her  ready  acceptance 
of  their  suggestion,  and  her  expression 
of  confidence  in  their  ability  let  them 
understand  that  she  trusted  them  to  or¬ 
ganize  their  own  activities. 

8-21 :  “Let  Imogene  be  on  the  com¬ 
mittee;  it’s  her  idea.”  (Sarcastically) 

8-24:  “Well  I  don’t  care;  I  think  it’s 
a  good  idea.” 

8-15:  “I’ll  work  with  Imogene.” 

8-2 :  “I  will,  too.” 

8-13:  “That’s  no  fair  having  just 
girls  on  the  committee.” 

T :  “How  many  think  there  should  be 
just  as  many  girls  as  boys  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  ?”  , 

All  except  the  three  girls,  8-24,  8-15, 
and  8-2,  and  one  of  the  other  girls  held 
up  their  hands. 

T :  “All  right,  then  how  large  a  com¬ 
mittee  do  you  think  you  will  need  ?” 

Several:  “Four,  six,  ten.” 

T :  “Shouldn’t  we  decide  what  that 
committee  will  have  to  do  first?  Then 
wouldn’t  we  have  a  better  idea  as  to  how 
many  members  it  would  need?” 

8-24:  “No,  I  think  the  committee 
should  do  that  as  part  of  its  job.  Won’t 
four  members  be  enough  ?” 

T :  “How  many  think  that  four  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  a  sufficient  number?” 


About  half  the  students  hold  up  their 
hands. 

T:  “That’s  just  about  half  of  you. 
How  many  think  there  should  be  more 
than  four  members?  Or — let’s  put  it 
this  way — how  many  think  that  there 
should  be  some  number  other  than  four?” 

Only  a  few  raised  their  hands,  and  var¬ 
ious  other  suggestions  for  committee 
membership  were  forthcoming. 

T:  “It  looks  like  we  will  have  four 
members.  Now,  how  many  would  want 
a  chairman  and  a  co-chairman?” 

Several  students  said,  “Yes,”  and 
added  that  one  should  be  a  boy  and  one 
a  girl. 

T:  “Does  anyone  have  any  ideas  on 
who  should  be  chairman  ?” 

8-2 :  “I  think  Imogene  should  do  it.” 

Several  students  nod  their  approval. 

T:  “Is  it  ^reed  then  that  Imogene 
should  be  chairman?  O.K.,  now  who  else 
wants  to  be  on  the  committee?” 

The  ^situation  presented  here  was 
quite  typical  of  all  attempts  to  organize 
for  committee  work.  There  seemed,  to 
be  a  great  deal  of  jealousy  in  terms  of 
boy-girl  status  in  the  class,  and  the  at¬ 
mosphere  was  not  that  of  a  unified 
group  working  together.  The  students 
seemed  to  have  difliculty  in  making 
their  own  decisions  and  had  to  be  led 
into  them  by  the  teacher.  The  teach¬ 
er  was  careful  to  throw  the  questions 
back  to  the  class  in  each  case  so  that 
she  wouldn’t  be  making  their  decisions 
for  them.  The  teacher  said  later  that 
she  felt  she  ought  to  take  the  time  to 
give  them  this  training  in  decision¬ 
making,  but  that  because  of  the  time 
consumed  by  such  activities  and  be¬ 
cause  she  felt  they  lacked  the  maturity 
and  readiness  for  such  experiences,  she 
was  forced  to  resort  to  teacher-deter¬ 
mined  organization  in  order  to  accom¬ 
plish  her  purposes  as  a  teacher. 

Teacher-Student  Planning  in  the 
Unit.  As  already  indicated,  teacher 
determinaiton  of  units  of  study,  learn- 
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ing  experiences,  and  methods  for  or¬ 
ganization,  was  the  procedure  most 
often  followed  in  this  eighth  grade 
class.  Teacher-pupil  planning  was 
largely  teacher-class  planning  in  that 
the  teacher  attempted  to  discuss  plans 
for  study  and  learning  with  the  entire 
group.  In  the  instances  where  respon¬ 
sibility  was  divided  among  smaller 
groups  the  teacher  usually  gave  gen¬ 
eral  instructions  to  the  whole  class  and 
then  proceeded  to  have  them  begin 
their  own  planning  as  best  they  could 
while  she  moved  informally  from 
group  to  group  in  the  role  of  a  resource 
person.  Teacher-pupil  planning  in 
which  a  definite  amount  of  the  teach¬ 
er’s  time  was  alloted  to  each  small 
group  was  not  the  rule.  However, 
each  group  was  not  loft  completely  to 
its  own  devices,  as  the  teacher  was  con¬ 
tinually  offering  them  suggestions  and 
questioning  the  wisdom  and  validity  of' 
certain  of  their  plans  where  she  saw  the 
need.  It  might  be  said  then  that  the 
over-all  direction  for  the  planning  in 
this  class  was  set  by  the  teacher,  but 
within  these  limits  the  students  were 
encouraged  to  make  their  own  deci¬ 
sions. 

The  Study  Phase  of  the  Unit.  The 
eighth  grade  class  did  not  observe  fixed 
study  periods,  but  rather,  pursued  a 
study  pattern  that  was  adapted  to  the 
pressures  and  needs  of  the  unit  for 
study.  Early  in  the  semester  the  teach¬ 
er  felt  that  her  group  of  students  w’as 
deficient  in  reading  skills.  During 
the  one  period  per  week  that  was  as¬ 
signed  this  class  for  library  use,  the 
teacher  permitted  and  encouraged  free 
reading.  She  spent  many  of  her  plan¬ 
ning  periods  in  finding  books  that  were 
written  simply  and  were  in  line  with 
the  students’  interests,  so  that  they 


might  develop  their  reading  skills  and 
reading  interest. 

Much  of  the  students’  study  time 
was  spent  in  preparing  written  ma¬ 
terials  and  rejwrts  that  the  teacher  had 
assigned.  For  the  Westward  Move¬ 
ment,  unit,  ninety  written  questions 
were  assigned,  to  be  answered  by  the 
students  over  a  three  week  period. 
Three  thumb-nail  sketches  of  famous 
pioneers,  one  map  which  illustrated 
the  geographical  boundaries  of  that 
period,  one  book  report  of  the  student’s 
choice,  and  preparation  for  three  tests 
were  the  main  points  of  emphasis  for 
student  study. 

One  period  each  week  was  also  de¬ 
voted  to  social  or  sports  activities. 
Square  dancing,  social  dancing,  soft- 
ball,  and  other  games  in  which  all  stu¬ 
dents  could  participate  were  em¬ 
phasized.  The  teacher  participated  in 
these  activities,  playing  the  games  just 
as  hard  as  did  the  students. 

These  eighth  grade  students  did  not 
have  complete  freedom  to  come  and  go, 
or  to  move  about  the  classroom  as  they 
pleased  during  the  study  sessions.  The 
teacher  said  that  she  had  wanted  to  es¬ 
tablish  an  atmosphere  in  which  stu¬ 
dents  could  have  such  freedom,  but  that 
they  had  made  a  game  out  of  it  and 
had  made  so  much  noise  that  they  now 
had  to  have  permission  to  leave  the 
room.  The  observer  noted  that  the 
teacher  did  not  refuse  any  student  re¬ 
quest  to  leave  the  room,  and  that  her 
supervision  over  such  activities  dimin¬ 
ished  as  the  year  advanced. 

This  class  was  furnished  with  sets  of 
the  World  Book  Encyclopedia,  diction¬ 
aries,  and  reference  books  in  social 
studies,  in  literature,  and  in  English, 
as  well  as  several  books  of  American 
history  and  history  of  the  state. 

Presenting  and  Summarizing  the 
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Unit.  Typical  of  this  phase  of  unit 
work  was  a  teacher-led  class  discussion 
of  the  salient  points  covered  in  the 
unit.  Frequently  individual  students 
reported  on  specific  assignments  that 
they  had  chosen  to  work  on  or  that  had 
been  assigned  to  them.  The  individual 
reports  were  most  often  given  in  the 
words  of  the  student  without  notes,  as 
the  teacher  had  requested  that  they 
learn  how  to  speak  in  front  of  groups 
in  that  manner.  Occasionally,  as  with 
the  museum  field  trip  and  other  com¬ 
mittee-sponsored  activities,  written 
records  and  summaries  of  their  experi¬ 
ences  were  made. 

The  class  discussion  that  follows  de¬ 
monstrates  the  manner  in  which  all  of 
these  discussions  were  handled.  This 
activity  was  part  p{  the  summary  of 
Unit  VI,  “The  Growth  of  National¬ 
ism.”  The  part  included  here  is  deal¬ 
ing  with  events  connected  with  the  War 
of  1812. 

T :  “Why  do  you  suppose  they  call  it 
the  White  House  now?” 

8-19:  “Because  it  is  white.” 

T:  “Wasn’t  it  always  white?” 

8-19:  “No,  I  don’t  think  so,  and  it 
used  to  be  called  the  President’s  Palace.” 

T:  “That’s  right,  but  how  did  it  get 
named  the  White  House?” 

8-4:  “Well,  it  got  all  smoked  up  so 
they  had  to  paint  it,  and  they  painted  it 
all  white.” 

T:  “All  right.  How  did  the  British 
happen  to  burn  Washington,  Sam?” 

8-26:  “They  wanted  to  avenge  the 
destroying  of  their  capitol  in  Canada?” 

T:  “Yes,  and  who  had  destroyed  the 
capitol  in  Canada?” 

8-22:  “We  had;  the  Americans  had.” 

T :  “What  happened  when  the  British 
marched  into  Washington,  our  capitol 
city?” 

8-11 :  “They  burned  the  buildings,  but 
they  didn’t  capture  the  people.” 

T:  “What  people?” 

8-11:  “The  important  officials.” 


T :  “What  about  the  rest  of  the  people 
who  were  left  there?” 

8-11:  “Those  people  wouldn’t  be  as 
important  as  the  president.” 

T:  “Then  it  was  necessary  to  get  the 
important  people  out?” 

8-1 :  “The  people  who  had  to  sign  the 
treaties.” 

T:  “Who  was  it  who  said  that  every¬ 
body  was  created  equal  ?” 

8-18 :  “The  man  who  wrote  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence,  Jefferson.” 

T:  “Now,  John,  did  you  really  mean 
that  just  elected  officials  are  important  ?” 

8-11 :  “Well — no,  because  every  person 
is  important  in  a  democracy,  but  these 
officials  represented  a  lot  of  people  so 
they  were  more  important,  because  if 
something  happened  to  them,  then  others 
would  suffer.” 

T :  “I  think  you  are  right.  They  had 
been  given  the  authority,  hadn’t  they? 
So  it  wasn’t  the  men  themselves,  but 
what  they  represented  and  stood  for.” 

The  eighth  grade  teacher  was  focus¬ 
ing  attention  directly  on  one  of  the 
basic  democratic  values  as  well  as  on 
clarity  of  expression.  This  is  a  spe¬ 
cific  instance  in  which  the  teacher’s 
philosophy  of  developing  an  under¬ 
standing  of  social  values  in  her  stu¬ 
dents  is  clearly  demonstrated. 

T :  “Did  the  British  stay  in  Washing¬ 
ton  after  they  captured  it?” 

Chorus:  “No.” 

T:  “Well,  where  did  they  go?” 

Several :  “Baltimore.” 

T:  “Where  is  Baltimore,  George?” 

8-5 :  “New  York.” 

(Laughter) 

T:  “Where?” 

8-5:  “Oh — Maryland.” 

8-1 :  “Yes,  but  the  book  said  it  was 
near  a  river.” 

T :  “And  you  looked  and  couldn’t  find 
a  river?” 

8-1 :  “No,  just  a  bay.” 

T:  “Well,  it  is  possible  that  the  river 
doesn’t  show  up  on  the  map.  I  don’t 
know.  I’ll  have  to  get  some  information 
on  that.” 
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8-19:  “And  that  was  when  the  ‘Star 
Spangled  Banner’  was  written — at  that 
battle.” 

T:  “Who  wrote  the  ‘Star  Spangled 
Banner,’  Sheryl?” 

8-10:  “Francis  Scott  Key.” 

T:  “What  were  the  circumstances  of 
writing  the  ‘Star  Spangled  Banner,’ 
Bert  ?” 

8-21 :  “He  was  out  on  a  ship.  I  think 
he  was  a  newspaper  man,  or  something.” 

8-9:  “He  was  a  prisoner  on  a  British 
ship.” 

T :  “He  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  pri¬ 
soner  on  a  British  ship;  but  how  did  he 
happen  to  be  on  it  in  the  first  place  ?” 

8-9:  “He  was  watching  the  bombard¬ 
ment.” 

T :  “You  mean  you  think  he  just  went 
out  there  to  watch?” 

8-24 :  “He  was  trying  to  get  the  signed 
release  for  a  prisoner.  I  think  he  was 
a  doctor.” 

T:  “What  was  Francis  Scott  Ke3'’s* 
profession  ?”  ^ 

8-4 :  “He  wus  a  lawyer.” 

T :  “He  was  there  to  get  the  signed  re¬ 
lease  for  a  prisoner,  and  they  made  him 
stay  overnight.  Then  how  did  he  hap¬ 
pen  to  write  the  ‘Star  Spangled  Ban¬ 
ner’  ?” 

The  teacher's  approach  to  a  presen¬ 
tation  of  material  studied  was  the  use 
of  “rapid-fire”  questioning  methods. 
She  didn’t  seem  to  be  content  with  a 
general  answ-er,  as  she  followed  each 
point  made  to  a  specific  conclusion. 
Her  questioning  technique  was  applied 
in  a  sequence  in  such  a  way  as  to  build 
logical  conclusions.  The  teacher  pur¬ 
posely  drew  false  conclusions  from  the 
statements  of  some  students,  so  that 
they  would  more  clearly  state  and 
think  through  their  remarks.  These 
discussions  arc  teacher-controlled  with 
the  interaction  taking  place  between 
the  teacher  and  individual  students. 
The  next  excerpt  is  a  later  discussion 
centering  around  the  Battle  of  New 
Orleans.  This  discussion  is  part  of 


the  presentation  of  the  summary  in  the 
same  unit. 

T:  “What  else  did  you  read  that  you 
thought  was  interesting,  or  that  you 
didn’t  understand,  in  connection  with  the 
War  of  1812?” 

8-20:  “I  didn’t  understand  why  they 
went  down  to  New  Orleans  and  fought 
three  weeks  after  the  treaty  was  signed.” 

T :  “It  is  true  that  the  treaty  had  al¬ 
ready  been  signed  and  they  fought.  The 
war  was  over,  but  they  had  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  battle.  What  made  it  important?” 

8-1 :  “The  moral  of  it  all.  It  just 
proved  to  the  soldiers  that  we  were  good.” 

T:  “Yes,  that  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  important  reasons.  It  showed  the 
American  people  that  we  could  be  the 
equals  of  other  nations.  This  was  a  very 
strong  factor  in  solidifying  the  feeling 
of  nationalism.  Was  the  Battle  of  New 
Orleans  a  long  or  a  short  battle?” 

8-13:  “About  four  or  five  months.” 

8-17:  “The  British  attacked  on;  Jan¬ 
uary  4,  1814.” 

T:  “Yes,  but « the  battle  didn’t  start 
until  181’5.” 

8-1 :  “It  must  have  been  awfully  short, 
because  it  8a)’8  on  January  8,  1815,  the 
British  charged  the  American  lines,  only 
to  be  driven  back  right  away,  with  two 
thousand  men  gone  and  only  seventy-one 
American  men  gone.” 

T:  “That’s  right.  It  lasted  about 
twenty  minutes.  In  only  twenty  minutes 
time  the  Americans  had  killed  two  thou- 
stand  British  soldiers,  and  we  lost  how 
many,  Georgia?” 

8-18:  “Seventy-five.”. 

T:  “You  may  find  that  books  differ 
in  the  number  of  men  we  lost,  but  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  it  was  in  the  seven¬ 
ties.  Were  the  British  expecting  Jack- 
son  and  his  men  to  put  up  such  a  good 
battle?” 

8-8:  “No,  but  the  Americans  were 
really  good  shots.  Pretty  good  with  ri¬ 
fles.  And  they  hid  behind  bales  of  cot¬ 
ton.” 

8-1 :  “In  this  book  they  said  they 
stopped  fighting  two  weeks  after  the 
treaty  was  signed,  and  in  this  other  book 
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it  says  they  stopped  three  weeks  after 
the  treaty  was  sif?ned.” 

T:  “Could  you  find  any  reference 
which  would  tell  you  when  it  was  signed  ? 
Wouldn’t  that  be  one  way  of  finding  out 
the  number  of  weeks  that  elapsed  before 
the  battle  was  fought?”  , 

8-1 :  “Well,  one  book  said  December 
14  and  the  other  one  said  Dec.  24.” 

T:  “Yes,  a  difference  of  ten  days. 
Which  do  you  suppose  was  right?  How 
could  you  find  out?” 

8-1 :  “Well,  you  take  December  14  and 
December  24,  and  then  you  find  out  the 
number  of  books  that  say  it  was  that,  and 
you  compare  them.  Probably  you’d  take 
the  date  that  most  books  said.” 

T:  “You  would  then  read  more  than 
one  reference  and  try  to  accept  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  majority.  That’s  one  way  to 
do  it,  but  would  you  be  sure  then  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly  only  one  of  those  dates  must  be 
correct.  How  do  you  suppose  those 
writers  of  history  books  find  out?” 

8-24:  “Oh,  they  probably  read  stories 
about  those  events.” 

T :  “Are  stories  always  accurate  in  the 
things  they  report?” 

8-24:  “Well,  no,  I  guess  they  aren’t 
always.” 

T:  “Then  we  need  an  official  source 
for  our  information,  don’t  we?  Do  you 
suppose  we  could  find  it  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record?  Well,  we  would 
have  to  go  to  a  big  library  where  official 
sources  like  that  would  be  kept,  and  then 
we  could  look  up  the  date  and  know  it 
was  the  official  one.  All  right,  which 
side  won  the  war?” 

8-12 :  “Nobody  won  it.” 

T :  “How  can  there  be  a  war  with  no¬ 
body  winning?” 

8-12 :  “Well,  they  both  agreed  to  stop, 
and  so  neither  side  really  won.” 

T:  “Why  didn’t  they  fight  until  one 
side  had  won,  Dan  ?” 

8-8  “Well,  they  both  agreed  to  occupy 
the  Oregon  Territory  for  ten  years.” 

8-1 :  “Well,  it  was  the  way  it  is  now. 
No  one  is  winning.  Some  people  think 
they  are  winning,  and  while  no  one  is 
losing,  both  sides  are  trying  to  get  a 
treaty.  If  they  can  agree  to  terms  of 


peace  no  one  will  have  won,  and  no  one 
will  have  lost.” 

T:  “Let’s  go  back  a  bit.  ,What  were 
we  fighting  the  War  of  1812  for  in  the 
first  place?” 

Apparently  the  teacher  didn’t  want 
to  use  the  current  Korean  conflict  aa 
an  example  to  clarify  the  point  in  ques¬ 
tion.  The  teacher  has  been  trying  to 
get  these  students  to  think  clearly  in 
terms  of  historical  facts.  It  would 
seem  that  her  goal  for  this  unit  was  to 
develop  an  understanding  of  this  per¬ 
iod  of  American  history.  The  observ¬ 
er  did  not  feel  that  she  was  making  an 
attempt  to  relate  these  learnings  to  the 
life  experiences  of  her  students,  except 
for  her  concern  that  they  think  more 
critically  and  more  logically. 

Summary  and  Discussion  of  the 
Two  Classes  in  Action 

The  fot;egoing  descriptions  of  two 
core  classes  in  action  show  interesting 
variations  in  interpretation  of  core 
teaching.  Each  of  these  teachers  is 
an  individual,  differing  from  the  other 
in  point  of  view,  background  of  experi¬ 
ence,  and  in  teaching  ability.  The 
courses  they  taught  reflect  such  differ¬ 
ences. 

The  Ninth  Grade  Class.  The  per^ 
vading  concern  of  the  ninth  grade 
teacher  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
congenial  working  atmosphere  influ¬ 
enced  her  teaching  procedures  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  very  often  appeared 
to  be  the  goal  of  her  teaching  instead 
of  a  means  for  accomplishing  learning. 
It  may  be  that  this  concern  for  group 
atmosphere,  as  well  as  the  greater  ma¬ 
turity  of  the  ninth  grade  students,  led 
to  the  significantly  better  group  work 
and  relationships  enjoyed  by  the  ninth 
grade -class. 

The  ninth  grade  class  operated  with 
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a  greater  degree  of  flexibility  in  terms 
of  developing  the  learning  experiences 
around  the  interests  of  the  students, 
and  there  was  a  wider  variety  of  activ¬ 
ities  in  the  pursuit  of  learning  than 
was  the  case  with  the  eighth  grade 
class.  Much  of  this  was  due  to  the 
greater  degree  of  student  initiative  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  class. 

The  teacher’s  attitude  toward  her 
students  was  characterized  b}-  her  con¬ 
cern  for  their  welfare,  by  her  respect 
for  them  as  children,  by  an  apparent 
desire  to  protect  them  from  some  of  the 
harsher  realties  of  life,  and  by  her  de¬ 
sire  to  have  them  get  along  well  to¬ 
gether.  She  was  not  always  aware  of 
the  reactions  of  her  students  to  the 
activities  being  pursued.  She  tended 
to  rely  on  the  more  vocal  and  more  ma¬ 
ture  of  her  students  for  support  in 
planning  and  conducting  the  class  ac¬ 
tivities.  '  » 

The  learning  units  w’ore  centered 
around  social  problems,  but  the  focus 
of  attention  was  not  found  around  a 
core  of  social  values.  The  social  prob¬ 
lems  dealt  with  factual  content  and  de¬ 
scriptive  principles,  but  did  not  expli¬ 
citly  treat  socio-moral  values.  A  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  cooperative  plan¬ 
ning  was  carried  out,  but  with  a  real 
degree  of  teacher  control.  Provision 
was  made  for  individual  needs  and  in¬ 
terest  in  terms  of  encouraging  reading 
in  the  areas  of  such  special  needs  and 
interests,  and  in  terms  of  allowing  pu¬ 
pil  development  of  plans  and  activi¬ 
ties,  but  the  direction  for  the  })ursuit 
of  the  needs  were  set  toward  the  future. 
Ivearning  to  live  happy  and  meaning¬ 
ful  lives  as  ninth  grade  citizens  was 
subordinated  to  learning  for  adult  ci¬ 
tizenship.  We  do  see,  however,  a  close 
relationship  between  teacher  and  stu¬ 
dents;  a  high  degree  of  sincerity  and 


interest  on  the  part  of  the  students  in 
their  classroom  activities;  and  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  mutual  respect  and  security  be¬ 
tween  students  and  teacher  and  be¬ 
tween  students,  as  well  as  a  general 
feeling  of  satisfaction  and  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  the  tasks  undertaken. 

The  Eighth  Grade  Class.  The  high 
value  which  the  eighth  grade  teacher 
placed  upon  the  process  of  critical  and 
logical  thinking  acted  as  a  strong  mo¬ 
tivating  force  in  the  determination  of 
her  classroom  teaching  procedures. 
The  questioning  technique  which  typi¬ 
fied  much  of  her  teaching  method  was 
in  constant  use  in  her  attempt  to  get 
the  students  to  reach  logical  and  valid 
conclusions,  and  to  know  why  they 
reached  those  conclusions.  Her  con¬ 
cern  t^at  her  students  think  intelligent¬ 
ly  led  to  more  teacher-control  of  learn¬ 
ing  activities  than  in  the  ninth  grade 
situatioh — but  a  control  by  process 
rather  than  by  the  teacher  as  an  indivi¬ 
dual. 

The  teacher  evidenced  a  great  deal 
of  concern  for  her  students — concern 
that  they  weren’t  maturing  as  she 
thought  eighth  grade  students  should. 
She  was  honest  with  her  students  in 
her  relationship  with  them,  and  in  ad¬ 
mitting  her  own  deficiencies.  She  was 
more  realistic  than  the  ninth  grade 
teacher  in  terms  of  presenting  and  de¬ 
fining  social  realities  in  their  unfavor¬ 
able,  as  well  as  favorable,  aspects.  In 
this  sense  she  treated  social  values  con¬ 
sciously  and  specifically  as  social  val¬ 
ues,  although  they  did  not  form  the 
core  for  the  learning  experiences. 

She  made  an  attempt  to  match  the 
activities  to  the  needs  and  interests 
of  her  students.  Several  times  pre¬ 
pared  plans  for  a  day’s  activity  were 
abandoned,  or  reserved  for  a  later  date, 
because  her  students  did  not  seem 
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ready  for  such  plans.  •  She  tried  to 
find  means  for  motivating  the  students 
to  work  together  and  to  accept  respon¬ 
sibility  for  learning.  However,  the 
class  did  not  function  in  a  cooperative 
group  sense,  but  remained  a  group  of 
individuals  doing  individual  work. 

Problem-solving  operated  as  a  very 
real  method  for  learning,  but  it  did  not 
constitute  the  structure  for  the  carry¬ 
ing  on  of  all  learning.  The  teacher’s 
hopes  for  the  year’s  work  included  the 
use  of  teacher-pupil  planning,  but  this 
method  was  used  infrequently.  The 
teacher  seemed  to  be  alert  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  developing  skills  when  the 
needs  arose ;  she  would  take  the  time  to 
pursue  a  i)oint  of  information,  or  to  de¬ 
velop  an  understanding  of  concepts  and 
principles  when  these  were  needed  to 
round  out  a  learning  activity. 

Appraisals  of  the  Program 

The  puri>ose  of  tbe  original  study 
was  not  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
a  core  program,  but  rather,  to  observe 
the  teaching  and  learning  processes  in 
action.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the 
following  brief  account  of  informal  ap¬ 
praisals  of  the  core  programs  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  reader. 

The  most  frequently  mentioned  out¬ 
come  of  the  core  program  as  seen  by 
the  faculty  and  staff  of  West  Central 
Junior  High  School  was  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  personal  enjoyment  each  per¬ 
son  felt  as  a  participant.  The  indivi¬ 
duals  who  were  not  core  teachers 
pointed  to  the  great  improvement  in 
the  social  adjustment  of  the  students 
as  the  most  significant  outcome.  Cor¬ 
related  with  this  result,  in  their  think¬ 
ing,  was  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
discipline  and  behavior  problems  that 
had  existed.  The  staff  and  faculty  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  students  had  learned  to 


accept  responsibility,  and  in  general 
conducted  themselves  in  a  more  mature 
manner.  These  appraisals  were  made 
not  only  in  broad  terms,  but  they  were 
backed  up  with  descriptions  of  specific 
incidents  and  situations.  One  exam¬ 
ple  of  such  appraisals  was  given  by  a 
substitute  teacher,  who,  when  inter¬ 
viewed  made  the  following  statement: 

“Three  years  ago  no  substitute  teacher 
would  come  to  West  Central  if  she  could 
help  it.  Last  year  was  the  first  time  I 
noticed  a  change,  and  this  year  it  is  fine. 
The  main  change  has  been  in  discipline, 
it  seems  to  me.  The  youngsters  now  be¬ 
have  like  ladies  and  gentlemen.  They 
don’t  talk  back.  They  quiet  down  when 
the  second  bell  rings  instead  of  creating 
bedlam,  as  they  used  to  do.  There  is  a 
much  better  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
students  toward  substitute  teachers. 
They  respond  now  *when  asked  to  ,do 
something.  They  do  things  on  their  own 
accord  too.  Today  in  the  library  in¬ 
stead  of  having  \:o  tell  thefii  to  put  their 
books  back  on  the.  shelves,  they  all  did  it 
by  themselves.  I  think  better  guidance 
is  being  given  to  these  students.  I  think 
this  change  is  due  to  the  new  core  curri¬ 
culum.  I  just  know  that  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  come  to  this  school  now.” 

Early  in  the  second  semester  ques¬ 
tionnaires  w’ere  sent  to  the  parents  of 
all  students  in  the  study.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  these  questionnaires  was  to 
secure  anonymous  parent  appraisals  of 
several  aspects  of  the  core  program. 
Ninety  percent  of  these  questionnaires 
were  completed  and  returned.  The  re¬ 
sponses  were  similar  for  the  two  grades 
reported  here.  Ninety-three  percent 
of  the  responding  parents  believed  that 
their  children  were  happy  and  inter¬ 
ested  in  their  school  activities.  Eighty- 
three  percent  were  satisfied  with  the 
kind  of  program  their  children  were 
taking  in  school.  Sixty-seven  per¬ 
cent  of  the  responding  parents  made 
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The  Basic  Education  Program 

as  Developed  in  the  Kinloch  Park 
Junior  High  School,  Miami,  Florida 

By  LORAN  L.  SHEELEY 

•I  Principal,  Kinloch  Park  Junior  High  School,  Miami,  Florida 


The  Program 

I  HE  Basic  Education  program  at 
Kinloch  Park  began  to  take 
shape  in  the  spring  of  1950.  Some  ex¬ 
perimentation  with  curriculum  change 
had  been  begun  in  September,  1948, 
Classes  had  been  formed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  meeting  specific  problems  but 
not  until  the  Dade  County  Workshop 
was  held  in  the  post-planning  period 
of  1950  were  definite  plans  formulated 
on  a  county  level.  This  gave  us  the 
opportunity  to  pursue  our  basic  policy 
of  trying  to  meet  the  needs  of  Junior 
High  Students,  Banning  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1950,  we  moved  into  grade 
seven  of  the  “Ultimate”  program  for 
junior  high  schools,  as  explained  in  the 
Dade  County  Curriculum  Bulletin 
No,  1.  '  The  reason  we  were  able  to 
move  into  the  “Ultimate”  program  ra¬ 
ther  than  the  transitional  period  was 
due  to  our  readiness  from  our  previous 
studies  and  earlier  experimentation 
with  the  curriculum. 

In  scheduling  the  new  program  in 
September,  1950,  in  the  seventh  grade, 
we  were  given  an  opportunity  to  work 
with  a  new  group  of  youngsters  who 
were  coming  from  elementary  schools 
and  who  had  had  no  previous  experi¬ 
ence  with  junior  high  programs.  By 
moving  the  seventh  grade  pupils,  after 
the  basic  education  program  is  estab¬ 
lished,  into  the  eighth  grade,  and  then 


into  the  ninth  grade,  we  have  only  one 
job  of  explanation — that  of  the  first 
year.  We  accomplished  this  with  in¬ 
dividual  teacher-parent  conferences 
and  P.T.A.  programs.  The  method 
we  are  using  takes  three  years  and  by 
gradual  induction  into  it  we  profit  by 
three  years  of  observation  and  study 
resulting  from  the  pre^am. 

In  our  scheduling  we  have  six  per¬ 
iods  daily.  Teachers  teach  five  of  the 
six  periods  and  <  have  one  period  for 
conference  or  lesson  planning.  During 
the  first  semester  1950  all  basic  edu¬ 
cation  teachers  were  scheduled  to  have 
the  sixth  period  free.  Three  days 
each  week  during  this  period  they  used 
in  making  visits  to  pupils’  homes  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  program  and  to  enlist  the 
support  of  the  parents ;  the  remaining 
two  days  were  used  for  meetings  and 
discussion  of  problems. 

In  the  basic  group  the  absence  of 
major  discipline  problems  permits  the 
focus  of  attention  on  how  to  teach, 
what  to  teach,  and  on  the  sharing  of 
ideas.  This  has  resulted  in  a  fine  asso¬ 
ciation  among  teachers  and  between 
teachers  and  principal. 

We  established  a  rotating  chairman¬ 
ship  within  the  group,  changing  every 
six  weeks,  and  we  were  surprised  after 
the  termination  of  the  first  period  of 
chairmanship  that  all  wanted  to  be 
chairman. 
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In  September,  1950,  we  scheduled 
four  classes  (seventh  grade)  of  four 
period  blocks,  and  four  classes  with 
three-period  blocks.  A  block  consists 
of  one  period  of  56  minutes.  A  four 
period  block  has  language  arts,  geo¬ 
graphy  (Social  Studies),  every  day 
living  (health-sex  education),  and  ma¬ 
thematics.  In  the  three-period  block 
mathematics  is  not  included.  In  eval¬ 
uating  our  first  year’s  work,  we  decided 
to  omit  mathematics  from  the  basic 
education  blocks  for  1951-52  for  these 
reasons:  (1)  We  felt  that  mathematics 
should  be  taught  as  a  separate  subject 
because  of  the  fundamental  drills  in¬ 
volved;  (2)  We  found  that  four  per¬ 
iods  were  too  long  for  one  teacher  to 
be  with  a  group  for  ihe  teacher’s  and 
child’s  best  interests.  Should  prob¬ 
lems  arise  in  units  for  special  mathe-. 
matics,  mathematics  teachers  were  to' 
cooperate  and  teach  the  necessary  tools 
to  bring  immediate  meaning  to  the 
child.  We  also  agreed  that  a  closer 
correlation  should  be  maintained  be¬ 
tween  mathematics  teachers  and  basic 
education  teachers. 

The  balance  of  the  schedule  includes 
one  period  of  physical  education  and 
one  period  of  enrichment.  The  en¬ 
richment  period  changes  every  twelve 
weeks,  giving  each  class  three  enrich¬ 
ment  experiences  during  the  period  of 
two  semesters.  The  experiences  in¬ 
clude  music,  art,  speech,  and  arts  and 
crafts.  Where  students  elect  and  want 
to  continue  study  of  a  band  instrument, 
the  enrichment  period  is  band  for  the 
year. 

Basic  education  teachers  moved  up 
to  the  eighth  grade  block  with  the  same 
children,  the  block  being  two-periods 
combining  language,  arts,  and  Ameri¬ 
can  history.  ,  The  remainder  of  the 
schedule  includes  two  enrichment  per¬ 


iods,  mathematics  and  physical  educa¬ 
tion.  Enrichment  opportunities  in¬ 
clude  any  enrichment  missed  in  the 
seventh  grade  plus  home  economics, 
mechanical  drawing,  science,  Spanish, 
and  wood  shop. 

In  the  ninth  grade,  English  and  civ¬ 
ics  are  the  basic  education  classes  and 
students  may  choose  their  enricJbment 
preference  from  the  offerings.  By  the 
time  a  child  reaches  the  ninth  grade  he 
will  have  had  at  least  nine  enrichment 
experiences  and  should  be  able  to 
choose  more  intelligently  the  fields  that 
will  stimulate  his  interests  and  profi¬ 
ciency.  All  listings  meet  five  days 
each  week  for  one  year  in  the  ninth 
grade  and  carry  one  unit  of  credit  for 
each  listing  except  basic  education, 
which  counts  as  two  units. 

In  the  actual  classroom  in  basic  edu¬ 
cation  definite  units  of  work  were  de¬ 
veloped  which  cut  across  the  subjects 
listed  in  the  schedule.  We  have  found 
the  unit  type  of  program  to  be  the  best, 
but  each  teacher  used  his  own  methods 
and  finally  came  to  this  conclusion. 
Some  started  with  definite  subject 
breaks,  but  the  resource  units  began 
to  be  developed  and  unit  teaching  took 
hold.  The  swing  was  definite  to  the 
activity  type  of  unit  teaching.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  teachers  with  a  background 
of  experience  in  the  elementary  school 
have  the  least  trouble  in  making  the 
change  from  the  traditional  type  of 
subject  matter  to  the  unit  type  of  teach- 
ing. 

Some  of  the  units  used  in  our  sev¬ 
enth-grade  grouj>s  have  lieen :  Know 
Your  School;  Know  Yourself;  Know 
Your  Community;  Forestry;  Races  of 
^Mankind;  and  Living  Things. 

Resources  and  Planning 

The  biggest  drawback  to  this  tN’pe 
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of  program  is  the  lack  of  materials,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  library.  The  librarian 
is  a  most  essential  person  to  have  in 
on  the  pre-planning  sessions.  If  she 
knows  in  advance  what  the  teachers 
want  in  the  way  of  materials,  it  will 
help  her  to  plan  for  more  efficient  serv¬ 
ice. 

The  librarian  must  know  as  much 
as  possible,  as  far  in  advance  as  possi¬ 
ble,  about  the  basic  education  program 
plans.  Her  knowledge  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  points  is  imjx)rtant: 

The  number  of  basic  education 
classes  planned,  the  grade  levels,  and 
the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  classes 
on  each  grade  level. 

A  list  of  titles  lof  units  to  be  used 
and  whether  they' are  to  be  used  imme¬ 
diately  or  later  along  in  the  course; 
a  copy  of  the  fully  developed  resourcfli 
unit  so  she  may  know  what  materials 
to  reserve  for  class  use  and  how  to  plan 
for  future  book  orders. 

The  plan  for  staggering  the  units  to 
be  used  by  more  than  one  basic  educa¬ 
tion  class  so  that  she  may  know  if  it  is 
wiser  to  break  up  a  collection  of  ma¬ 
terials  or  keep  it  intact,  and  such  in¬ 
formation  as  she  may  need  to  prevent 
the  library  from  becoming  overburd¬ 
ened  with  too  many  classes  wanting  to 
use  the  same  material  at  the  same  time. 

The  films  scheduled  for  basic  educa¬ 
tion  classes  for  the  purposes  of  corre¬ 
lation  with  other  materials. 

Sample  resource  units  for  ideas  as 
to  type  of  mateiials  used  and  for  pur^ 
poses  of  comparison  with  her  own  li¬ 
brary  and  as  a  guide  to  future  pur¬ 
chases. 

Most  of  all,  the  librarian  needs  a 
philosophy  which  permits  complete 
flexibility  as  to  plans. 

It  is  essential  that  teachers  work  in 
groups  in  resource  units.  Sharing  in¬ 


formation  and  planning  together  helps 
to  keep  unity  in  the  program.  The  ad¬ 
ministrator  must  be  the  leader  and  ad¬ 
viser.  Resource  units  are  a  miLst  and 
once  a  definite  pattern  which  meets  the 
needs  of  boys  and  girls  is  estaWished, 
these  units  become  guides  to  building 
rich  teaching  units, 

Advantages  of  the  Program 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  the  basic 
education  program  over  the  methods 
used  in  the  traditional  junior  high  cur¬ 
riculum  are: 

1.  From  a  guidance  point  of  view 
there  is  no  finer  opportunity  for  teach¬ 
ers  to  learn  more  about  their  students. 
We  have  the  Cumulative  Rec<yd  as 
sent  up  from  the  elementary  .school 
plus  the  results  o^  our  own  achievement 
tests,  reading  tests  and  telebinocular 
work.  A  basic  education  teacher  has 
at  least  three  hours  daily  to  work  with 
the  child.  Having  at  hand  all  avail¬ 
able  information  concerning  the  child 
she  is  in  a  better  position  to  help  him 
than  any  other  teacher.  Here,  if 
any  child  enrolled  in  the  basic  edu¬ 
cation  program  has  trouble  in  any  of 
his  other  classes,  or  with  his  classmates, 
it  is  the  policy  to  refer  him  to  his  basic 
education  teacher.  This  teacher,  who 
knows  the  child,  does  the  counseling. 
If  the  problem  is  such  that  a  solution 
cannot  be  reached,  then  the  basic  edu¬ 
cation  teacher  may  channel  it  to  the 
dean  for  advice  or  correction.  We  feel 
that  the  problem  first  must  be  handled 
by  the  teacher — then  by  the  dean,  or 
principal,  if  the  problem  has  not  been 
solved,  and  if  the  teacher  concerned 
wants  this  additional  help. 

2.  The  basic  education  program 
provides  a  smooth  transition  from  the 
elementary  school  into  the  junior  high 
school  and  from  the  ninth  grade  into 
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the  senior  high  school.  In  the  past 
we  have  taken  sixth  graders  who  have 
for  six  years  been  under  the  guiding 
influence  of  one  regular  teacher  each 
year,  and  thrown  these  children  into  a 
totally  different  departmental  set-up 
where  six  or  seven  adults  handled  their 
school  day.  Each  teacher  made  de¬ 
mands  on  their  time.  Since  each 
teacher  taught  over  one  hundred  fifty 
children  daily,  no  one  teacher  had  time 
to  express  an  interest  in  the  individual 
child,  such  as  had  been  displayed  by 
his  elementary  teacher.  Even  the 
homeroom  teacher  frequently  had  the 
child  only  a  few  minutes  during  the 
day.  It  is  our  belief  that  children  be¬ 
came  maladjusted  to  the  new  curricu¬ 
lum,  with  resulting  inner  conflicts  that 
helped  to  produce  whht,  in  most  cases, 
were  referred  to  as  “problem  children.” 
With  the  basic  education  classes  we 
have  begun  a  junior  high  program  that 
is  a  gradual  break-away  and  we  have 
found  it  to  be  most  satisfactory.  We 
have  accepted,  as  one  purpose  of  the 
junior  high  school,  an  easy  transitional 
period  in  the  child’s  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment. 

3.  The  program  gives  the  child, 
through  an  enrichment  pattern  geared 
to  the  basic  program,  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  activities  which  make 
for  happy  personal  and  community  liv¬ 
ing.  It  also  provides  an  opportunity 
to  explore  areas  of  work  of  immediate 
value  and  with  vocational  and  leisure 
time  possibilities. 

4.  In  the  actual  teaching,  basic 
education  offers  more  opportunities  for 
problem-solving  than  is  possible  in  a 
one-period  schedule.  For  example, 
where  the  textbook  is  the  main  source 
of  material  in  a  classroom,  or  is  the 
basic  text,  the  scope  of  the  course  is 
limited.  In  the  basic  education  class 


the  textbook  becomes  just  one  of  many 
reference  materials.  By  using  the 
committee  method  in  classroom  tech¬ 
nique  it  is  possible  to  range  the  work 
from  grade  four  to  eleven,  thereby 
meeting  the  needs  of  a  class  that  pre¬ 
sents  a  wide  range  of  ability.  The 
teacher  may  provide  for  individual  dif¬ 
ferences  without  discrimination  be¬ 
tween  those  who  are  “dull”  and  those 
who  are  “bright.”  The  basic  education 
block  focuses  the  attention  of  the  teach¬ 
er  on  the  individual  differences  among 
children  more  than  when  a  certain 
basic  text  is  set  up  as  a  standard  for 
mastery.  Teachers  are  prone  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  fallacy  that  because  a  child  is 
in  the  seventh  grade  he  must  meet 
*  seventh  grade  standards.  If  the  class 
is  taught  at  this  standard  the  teacher 
teaches  only  very  few  students.  We 
have  found  from  national  surveys  and 
our  own  groups  that  the  difference  in 
ability  with  an  average  seventh  grade 
may  range  from  the  level  of  the  fourth 
grade  to  the  eleventh  grade,  with  may¬ 
be  only  one  or  two  students  at  the 
normal  seventh  grade  level.  In  a  sit¬ 
uation  such  as  this  both  sides  of  the 
normal  seventh  grade  level  would  be 
neglected  if  the  teacher  did  not  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  differences.  Although 
teachers  under  a  single  period  plan 
can  meet  this  situation,  it  becomes 
much  easier  for  the  child  to  adjust  and 
for  the  teacher  to  plan  if  time  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  schedule.  We  feel  that 
the  block  which  combines  two  or  more 
periods  in  basic  education  is  the  solu¬ 
tion. 

5.  Discipline  is  much  easier  and 
takes  a  minor  role.  We  have  found 
that  discipline  in  our  present  seventh 
grade  is  the  best  of  any  seventh  grade 
we  have  ever  had  and  yet  it  is  the  larg¬ 
est  in  enrollment  (approximately  290 
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students)  and  the  number  of  potential 
problems  is  no  less.  We  attribute  this 
to  the  program  we  are  oflFering  these 
children — classroom  activity  that 
draws  and  holds  the  interest  of  the 
child,  and  circumstances  that  enable 
the  teacher  to  handle  and  solve  most  of 
the  discipline  problems. 

6.  The  block  schedule  permits 
teachers  to  plan  field  trips  or  any  activ¬ 
ity  out  of  classroom  without  disrupting 
the  schedule,  allowing  teachers  in  the 
block  to  arrange  their  trips  within  the 
three-hour  period. 

7.  Since  the  block  program  is  the 
basic  program,  idl  other  classes  that' 
the  children  have  may  be  related  or 
flexible  enough  to  permit  these  classes 
to  carry  on  any  activity  that  may  be  le- 
quired  to  round  out  the  basic  program. 
Where  all  subjects  have  a  direct  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  learning  situations  and 
where  there  is  a  close  correlation  in  the 
planning  of  all  teachers  the  child  reaps 
the  advantages  of  the  type  of  teaching. 
If  all  classes  a  child  takes  have  a  direct 
continuity  of  pattern  running  through 
them  they  immediately  take  on  mean¬ 
ing  and  value.  In  subjects  taught  as 
separate  units,  unrelated  to  the  next 
class  to  follow,  learning  does  not  carry 
over  to  other  situations. 

8.  Student  load  is  lessened.  A 
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full  time  basic  teacher  will  have  usual¬ 
ly  less  than  seventy  students  per  day. 

Disadvantages 

Some  of  the  disadvantages  of  the 
basic  education  plan  are: 

1.  Too  many  teachers  are  qualified 
with  only  a  background  in  subject 
teaching.  There  is  a  need  for  teach¬ 
ers  with  broader  training  rather  than 
subject  specialization. 

2.  Lack  of  materials,  library  facil¬ 
ities,  classroom  facilities. 

3.  The  teacher  must  do  extra  plan¬ 
ning  and  extra  work  to  keep  the  pro¬ 
gram  at  top  efficiency.  Teachers  may 
feel  that  they  are  overworked.  They 
may  object  to  the  program  with  argu¬ 
ments  that  they  now  are  doing  an  ex¬ 
cellent  job  and  that  progressive  educa¬ 
tion  is  a  fad  and  that  it  will  soon  be 
discarded.  They  sometimes  justify 
this  viewpoint  by  reference  to  failures 
resulting  from  experiments  of  ten  years 
ago  but  they  fail  to  quote  the  successes. 
Some  acclaim  that  skills  such  as  spell¬ 
ing  and  reading  cannot  be  developed 
with  the  efficiency  inherent  in  the  old 
plan.  It  becomes  the  duty  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  to  lead  in  critical  evalua¬ 
tion  of  these  fallacies.  Thus  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  moving  from  something  old  to 
something  new  is  a  challenging  job. 


Development  of  a  Basic  Education 
Program  in  the  Ponce  de  Leon  Junior 
High  School,  Miami,  Florida 

By  JACK  PRANCE 

Principal,  Ponce  de  Leon  Junior  High  School,  Miami,  Florida 


\  S  AN  outgrowth  of  a  county 
workshoj)  iu  the  summer  of 
1950,  we,  the  members  of  the 
Ponce  de  Leon  Junior  High  School 
faculty,  began  to  plan  how  we  could 
better  meet  the  needs  of  the  boys  and 
girls  in  our  community. 

Through  faculty  study  and  planning 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  jun¬ 
ior  high  school  should  provide  for  the 
gradual  transition  from  the  elementary 
school  to  the  highly  departmentalized 
senior  high  school.  Evidence  and 
analysis  pointed  to  a  “block  of  time” 
program  as  one  means  of  helping  our 
boys  and  girls  more  satisfactorily  make 
the  adjustments  necessary  for  this 
change. 

In  the  spring  of  1951  a  Practicum 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  W.  31. 
Alexander,  Professor  of  Education, 
University  of  ^liami  and  Curriculum 
Consultant  for  Dade  County  Public 
School  System,  was  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  us  with  our  prob¬ 
lems.  “Pupil-teacher  planning”  was 
demonstrated  throughout  this  course 
by  Dr.  Alexander.  A  need  for  better 
unit  planning  was  felt  by  the  group 
and  emphasis  was  placed  on  this  prob¬ 
lem. 

A  gradual  growth  into  this  type  of 
program  from  a  highly  departmental¬ 
ized  set-up  was  necessary,  and,  as  prin¬ 
cipal,  it  became  my  duty  to  organize 


and  plan  for  the  growth  that  lay  ahead. 

Three  basic  education  classes  were 
started  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring 
semester,  1951.  Three  teachers  as¬ 
sumed  the  responsibility  of  being  the 
first  in  our  school  to  conduct  their 
classes  on  a  “block  of  time”  basis.  We 
agreed  on  a  two-h,pur  period  and  the 
integration  of  English  and  geography 
for  the  beginning  program. 

Near  the  end  of  that  year  teachers 
were  given  the  opportunity  to  select 
basic  education  as  their  teaching  as¬ 
signment  for  the  next  school  year. 
This  method  of  scheduling  teachers  for 
basic  education  classes  is  still  used  be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  want  any  teacher  to  feel 
coerced  into  basic  education  as  an  as¬ 
signment. 

Currently  we  have  twenty-three 
basic  education  classes  scheduled. 
These  classes  are  taught  by  twelve 
members  of  the  staff  and  are  two  hours 
in  length.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
classes  with  subject  areas  listed: 
Seventh  grade — eight  sections  of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  geography 

Seventh  grade — four  sections  of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  science 

Eighth  grade — eleven  sections  of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  history 

This  year  our  basic  education  teach¬ 
ers  are  meeting  together  to  discuss  mu¬ 
tual  problems  and  exchange  techniques 
that  will  develop  better  instruction. 
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These  teachers  agree  that  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  phases  of  work  that  need  more  em¬ 
phasis  than  is  currently  being  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  traditional  highly  depart¬ 
mentalized  junior  high  school.  These 
are  (1)  better  methods  of  classroom 
management  and  time  allotment,  (2) 
increased  pupil-teacher  planning,  (3) 
more  emphasis  on  democratic  proce¬ 
dure,  (4)  class,  committee,  and  indivi¬ 
dual  projects,  and  (5)  the  problem 
solving  technique. 

One  of  the  goals  of  good  teaching  is 
to  stimulate  the  individuality  of  each 
child  and  to  provide  him  with  th^  op¬ 
portunity  to  express  himself  in  as 
many  ways  as  possible.  ’  Several  me¬ 
thods  of  providing  time  for  creative¬ 
ness  and  for  individual  expression  are 
used  successfully  here.  In  some  classes 
one  period  a  week  is  set  aside  for  crea¬ 
tive  writing — poetry,  stories,  reports, 
letters,  reporting,  and  serials.  An¬ 
other  period  is  devoted  to  the  reading 
of  magazines,  fiction,  non-fiction,  text¬ 
books,  and  reference  works.  Speaking 
before  the  group  is  developed  through 
panel  discussions,  student-led  discus¬ 
sions,  debates,  and  individual  or  com¬ 
mittee  reports.  One  teacher  is  draw¬ 
ing  on  the  different  interests  and  hob¬ 
bies  of  his  pupils  as  resources  for  later 
units. 

The  opportunity  for  guidance  is 
greatly  emhanoed  by  a  “block  of  time” 
program.  The  number  of  individuals 
that  a  teacier  contacts  during  the 
school  day  is  greatly  reduced,  and  by 
being  with  those  he  does  have  for  a 
longer  ]>eriod  of  time,  the  guidance- 
minded  teacher  is  able  to  know  each 
child  better  and  to  help  him  solve  his 
problems  more  effectively.  The  long¬ 
er  period  of  time  allows  greater  flex¬ 
ibility  in  planning  class  work  and  the 
teacher  is  better  able  to  meet  the  needs 


for  individual  differences.  The  basic 
education  teacher  is  a  counsellor  as 
well  as  a  teacher. 

A  service  project  for  the  benefit  of 
new  students  was  undertaken  by  one 
seventh  grade  basic  education  class. 
Since  the  pupils  making  up  this  class 
were  new  in  our  school  this  year,  they 
saw  a  definite  need  for  a  student  hand¬ 
book  to  be  given  to  all  incoming  pupils. 
The  class  was  organized  and  a  chair¬ 
man,  vice-chairman,  and  a  secretary 
were  elected.  Jklembers  of  the  class 
made  ipertineat  suggestions  for  topics 
to  be  included  in  the  handbook.  Indi¬ 
viduals  and  committees  interviewed 
members  of  the  faculty  and  iftudent 
body  and  invited  them  to  speak  to  the 
class  about  these  topics.  A  committee 
composed  of  the  chairman,  vice-chair¬ 
man,  secretary,  and  certain  other  com¬ 
mittee  chairmen,  met  with  the  teacher 
and  worked  out  weekly  plans  which 
were  posted  on  the  bulletin  boaTd.  The 
project  of  writing  this  handbook  devel¬ 
oped  unity  and  class  spirit  in  the 
group.  Each  pupil  knew  that  he  was 
contributing  to  the  welfare  of  his  class¬ 
mates  and  his  school. 

In  developing  a  unit  such  as  this, 
writing,  reading,  interviewing,  spell¬ 
ing,  punctuation,  sentence  structure, 
and  many  other  skills  were  developed. 
Motivation  for  acquiring  these  skills 
was  comparatively  easy  since  their 
book  was  to  be  published. 

Even  though  our  basic  education 
program  is  still  in  its  infancy,  we  have 
discovered  a  need  for  more  materials 
to  supplement  those  commonly  used  in 
the  highly  departmentalized  school. 
The  use  of  committee  organization 
within  the  basic  education  classes 
places  a  demand  on  our  materials  cen¬ 
ter  (library)  which  is  difficult  to  meet. 

A  description  of  the  activities  in  an- 
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other  of  our  basic  education  classes 
conducted  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Fielden  gives  a 
picture  of  a  different  type  of  program 
being  conducted  at  Ponce  de  Leon  Jun¬ 
ior  High  School. 

“Adolescents  need  outlets — and 
Ponce  de  Leon  Junior  High  had  an 
answer  to  the  ‘outlet  problem’  in  its 
class  for  students  interested  in  journal¬ 
ism.  Within  a  two-hour  block  of  time, 
thirty-five  eighth  grade  youngsters  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  combined  co-  and  extra¬ 
curricular  activity  involving  basic  edu¬ 
cations.  The  activity  produces  learn¬ 
ings,  and  it  produces  outlets. 

“Built  around  the  goal  of  furnishing 
th#  growing  junior  high  school  with  a 
newspaper  of  its  own,  this  classwork 
includes  studies  in  English,  history, 
spelling,  literature,  and  the  mechan¬ 
ics  of  modern  newspaper  publishing. 
No  subject  matter  limits  are  imposed 
because  the  learnings  arise  from  the 
projects  and  the  problems  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  themselves. 

“During  the  school  year  the  class  di¬ 
rects  the  publication  of  ten  issues  of 
the  newspaper,  the  Ponce  Rambler,  and 
a  student  directory  for  the  school.  All 
writing,  editing,  advertisement  solict- 
ing,  photography,  and  art  work  are 
completed  or  supervised  by  these 
thirty-five  youngsters.  Only  the  me^ 
chanical  aspects  of  actual  printing  and 
engraving  are  left  to  outsiders.  The 
teacher  in  charge  sets  up  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  thereafter  becomes  an  adviser 
and  guide  in  the  truest  sense. 

“Faculty  members  and  other  stu¬ 
dents,  to  be  sure,  participate  in  the 
activity  with  the  group,  for  the  paper 
is  an  entire  school  project  and  everyone 
must  be  benefitted  for  it  to  be  a  success 
and  an  integral  part  of  the  school’s  pro¬ 
gram.  This  class  acts  as  a  leader  in 


channeling  the  information  received 
and  in  rendering  services. 

Literature  as  a  guide  to  action  and 
a  provoker  of  interest,  history  of  the 
United  States,  with  emphasis  on  the 
values  of  freedom,  the  growth  of  com¬ 
munication,  spirit  of  democracy,  and 
cultural  heritages — such  topics  are  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  very  workings  of  a 
class  of  this  nature.  What  responsibil¬ 
ities  does  each  individual  have?  How 
may  he  best  contribute  to  his  group? 
How  have  others  accomplished  these 
things?  Students  find  answers  to  such 
questions  when  they  engage  in  projects 
of  this  kind.  Contributions  from  men 
of  yesterday,  like  Zeng^er,  Franklin, 
Greeley,  Pulitzer,  and  others,  become 
real  in  the  experiences  of  the  boys  and 
girls.  Understanding  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  and  Americanism  through  the 
records  of  the  past  enables  students  to 
perform  and  appreciate  the  principles 
of  cooperation  and  service  which  they 
look  for  in  group  endeavor.  Spelling, 
punctuation,  capitalization,  sentence 
form,  and  the  use  of  words  all  are  vi¬ 
talized  for  students  w'hen  the  challenge 
of  language  and  the  goal  it  creates  in 
print  are  foreseen.  Here  they  see  their 
works  on  display  as  guides  to  others. 
They  construct,  write,  edit,  correct, 
and  criticize  their  respective  articles. 

“In  other  learning  aspects  students 
may  enhance  their  skill  in  speech,  for 
promotion  of  the  paper ;  in  typing,  for 
article  preparation ;  in  art,  for  creative 
work ;  in  business  management,  for  the 
mathematics  of  handling  funds ;  in 
public  relations  and  salesmanship,  by 
their  field  trips  to  printers,  engravers, 
and  advertisers;  in  citizenship,  by  the 
assumption  of  responsibility  and  serv¬ 
ice  to  others. 

“The  many  intangibles  such  as 
poise,  social  growth,  and  character  de- 
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velopment,  to  mention  a  few  are  far 
too  numerous  for  listing  here  but  the 
reader  can  see  that  group  dynamics 
and  individual  worth  are  allowed  max¬ 
imum  scope  in  development  within 
problem-solving  situations  that  con¬ 
front  a  class  of  this  nature. 

“With  the  basic  education  curricu¬ 
lum  now  in  operation  for  a  part  of  the 
school,  this  journalistic  activity  may 
be  seen  as  a  spearhead  in  the  growth 
of  an  idea.  This  ‘laboratory  of  learn¬ 
ing’  enhances  and  enriches  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  children.” 

Basic  education  is  integration  of  two 
or  more  separate  subject  fields  into  one 
more  comprehensive  unit.  Drills  in 
spelling,  punctuation,  parts  of  speech, 
etc.  are  more  meaningful  to  the  child 
and  are  therefore  given  more  emphasis 
in  this  type  of  program.  Papers  which 
were  formerly  written  in  an  English 
class  are  now  written  in  a  basic  edu¬ 
cation  class  as  a  combined  history  re¬ 
port  and  English  theme.  The  report  is 
generally  more  comprehensive  and  bet¬ 
ter  prepared  than  it  would  have  been 
had  it  been  divided  into  two  papers, 
one  for  English  and  one  for  history. 
This  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  basic  education  classes  do 
less  writing,  but  rather  that  they  do 
better,  more  comprehensive,  and  more 
meaningful  writing.  The  type  of  work 
done  and  the  experiences  that  each  pu¬ 


pil  has  are,  of  course,  dependent  upon 
the  effectiveness  of  the  teacher.  A  good 
teacher  in  a  highly  departmentalized 
school  will  contribute  much  more  to  his 
pupils  than  will  a  poor  teacher  in  any 
kind  of  organization.  The  basic  edu¬ 
cation  program  provides  for  the  good 
teacher  a  better  opportunity  to  ao  even 
a  better  job.  In  the  final  analysis  the 
services  that  are  rendered  by  a  school 
are  the  result  of  the  work  done  by  the 
teacher  in  the  classroom.  Good  teach¬ 
ers  make  good  schools. 

The  credit  or  success  of  our  school 
program  is^due  to  the  caliber  of  teach¬ 
ers  we  have.  I  do  not  believe  that 
many  schools  could  survive  as  we  did, 
loss  by  fire  of  twelve  classrooms,  the 
library,  the  cafeteria,  and  all  adminis¬ 
trative  oflSoes  and  still  lose  only  two 
days  of  classes.  The  cooperation  of 
the  members  of  the  faculty  with  each 
other,  with  the  students,  and  with  the 
parents  has  made  our  school  one  of 
which  we  are  proud.  Cooperative 
planning  and  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  entire  staff  is  the  factor  that  has 
made  our  basic  education  program,  as 
far  as  it  has  gone,  successful. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  Miss  Mildred  Lunaas  and  Mr. 
J.  C.  Fielden,  members  of  the  Ponce 
de  Leon  Junior  High  School  faculty 
who  contributed  to  the  preparation  of 
this  report. 


A  Teacher’s  Experiences  in  Teaching 

in  a  Junior  High  Core  Program 

By  MAUOLYN  W.  BROWN 
Basic  Education  Teacher 

Kinloch  Park  Junior  High  School,  Miami,  Florida 

Teaching  Basic  Education  (the  ition  from  the  elementary  into  the  sen- 
name  used  in  our  core  curricu-  ior  high  school;  (2)  to  have  sufficient 
lum)  was  an  extreme  departure  flexibility  in  organization  and  admin- 
from  teaching  in  the  traditional  class-  istration  to  enable  the  teacher  to  be- 
room.  Although  the  core  curriculum  come  acquainted  with  the  needs  and 
is  not  a  new  curriculuAi  development,  interests  of  the  pupils  and  to  plan  a 
it  was  introduced  in  the  seventh  grade  way  to  meet  these  needs;  (3)  to  pro¬ 
of  the  Kinloch  Park  Junior  High  vide  an  opportunity  to  explore  areas  of 
School  for  the  first  time  in  the  fall  of  work  of  immediate  value  and  with  fu- 
1950.  This  school  was  one  of  the  first  ture  vocational  possibilities;  (4)  to 
in  Dade  County,  Florida,  to  adopt  the  help  pupils  develop  worthwhile  per- 
new  program.  The  program,  institu-  sonal  values;  (5)  to  provide  an  oppor- 
ted  by  Mr.  L.  L.  Sheeley,  principal,  tunity  for  each  pupil  to  participate  in 
uses  a  three  hour  block  of  time  which  activities  w’hich  make  for  happy  per- 
includes  language  arts,  social  studies,  sonal  living  in  onr  democratic  society, 
and  everyday  living  (science  and  Our  plan  for  reorganization  of  the 
health).  This  block  of  time  provided  curriculum  made  it  possible  to  develop 
a  smooth  transition  from  the  elemen-  such  a  program  based  upon  the  above 
tary  to  the  junior  high  school  and  gave  objectives.  The  “block  of  time”  made 
the  new  students  a  feeling  of  belong-  possible  a  better  guidance  program  be¬ 
ing  to  one  teacher  for  half  of  the  school  cause  of  the  longer  period  of  time 
day  the  same  as  they  had  been  accus-  which  offered  more  opportunity  for 
tomed  to  in  the  elementary  school.  problem-solving  than  the  one-hour 
I  was  firmly  convinced  that  the  jun-  schedule.  The  “block  of  time”  also 
ior  high  school  curriculum  needed  re-  made  it  possible  to  teach  the  funda- 
organization.  Such  revision  should  mental  skills  (reading,  speaking,  writ- 
include  at  least  a  part  of  the  school  day  ing,  listening  and  critical  thinking) 
set  aside  for  activities  similar  to  the  realistically  in  relation  to  the  purpose 
program  of  the  elementary  school,  ra-  for  which  they  were  used.  The  pro- 
ther  than  a  program  based  upon  the  gram,  enriched  by  committee  activities 
practices  of  the  higher  institutions  of  and  exploratory  courses,  offered  an  op¬ 
learning.  In  our  haste  to  prepare  the  portunity  for  happy  personal  living, 
student  for  high  school,  we  failed  to  Field  trips  provided  additional  leam- 
keep  in  mind  the  purpose  for  which  ing  experiences  through  the  use  of 
the  junior  high  school  was  established ;  community  resources.  The  reduced 
namely ;  (1)  to  provide  a  smooth  trans-  pupil-teacher  load  (two  blocks  of  35 
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each  as  compared  to  five  departmental 
classes  of  35  each)  gave  the  teacher  an 
opportunity  to  become  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  students  and  reduced 
the  clerical  work  necessary  in  keeping 
records.  The  time  saved  was  used  in 
planning  additional  classroom  experi¬ 
ences  so  essential  to  the  prc^ram. 

As  I  faced  the  many  problems  that 
arose  in  this  new  venture,  I  was  thank¬ 
ful  for  my  years  of  experience  as  an 
elementary  as  well  as  a  secondary 
teacher,  because  I  was  able  to  utilize 
many  eleipentary  methods  in  m^  class¬ 
room.  Among  the  many  problems 
which  confronted  me  in  this  new  ex¬ 
perience  were  the ’following:  \ 

(1)  TjocIc  of  Experience  a.s  a  Core- 
Teacher 

Inexperience  in  a  new  field  often 
creates  a  feeling  of  insecurity  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher;  however,  I  soon 
realized  that  there  were  few  trained 
core  teachers  and  few  opportunities  to 
secure  training  along  this  line  in  our 
colleges  and  universities.  This  knowl- 
elge  was  a  challenge  to  me  because 
here  was  a  new  frontier  in  teaching 
which  was  developing  along  the  prin¬ 
ciples  I  had  advocated  for  many  years, 
a  curriciilum  based  upon  the  needs,  in¬ 
terests,  and  problems  of  adolescents 
rather  than  a  subject-centered  curricu¬ 
lum.  Rt'alizing  the  need  for  training 
in  this  new  field,  the  University  of 
Ikliami  offered  a  practicum  in  core  cur¬ 
riculum  at  our  school  with  our  Dade 
County  Curriculum  Advisor  serving  as 
leader.  This  was  an  in-service  train¬ 
ing  course  open  to  core  teachers  or 
prospective  core  teachers  and  provided 
the  opportunity  to  study  the  methods 
and  practices  of  other  schools  using 
this  type  curriculum. 


This  practicum  also  provided  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  teachers  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  those  anticipating  such 
classes  to  discuss  fully  the  problems  en¬ 
countered  in  the  classroom.  It  became 
evident  that  many  teachers  had  the 
same  difficulties.  When  this  fact  was 
established,  they  were  eager  to  discuss 
their  problems  together.  This  helped 
to  counteract  the  feeling  of  insecurity 
experienced  by  all  and  brought  about 
a  cooperative  effort  to  solve  these  diffi¬ 
culties.  As  I  progressed  in  this  new 
program,  my  insecurity  vanished  and 
I  knew  that  in-service  training  and  ac¬ 
tual  teaching  experience  were  heaping 
to  solve  my  problem. 

(3)  Lack  of  Resource  Units  to  Aid 
in  My  Teaching 

A  resource  unit  is  a  valuable  aid  to 
the  busy  teacher  in  developing  a  teach¬ 
ing  unit  because  it  helps  to  reduce 
planning  time  for  the  teacher.  At  the 
time  this  program  was  introduced,  our 
county  did  not  possess  resource  units 
that  could  be  used  in  teaching  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  units  available  from  other 
states  with  a  similar  program  did  not 
meet  our  interests  or  needs ;  therefore, 
one  of  our  first  tasks  was  to  develop 
our  own  resource  units  based  upon  the 
problems  peculiar  to  our  school  com¬ 
munity.  A  uniform  plan  for  resource 
units  was  set  up  by  the  County  Curri¬ 
culum  Advisor  to  aid  in  development 
of  units  that  would  be  of  a  consistent 
pattern  which  would  aid  in  their  in¬ 
terpretation.  Teachers  were  encour¬ 
aged  to  develop  units  in  their  own 
classrooms  according  to  this  plan  and 
submit  them  to  the  County  Curriculum 
Office  for  editing  and  county-wide  dis¬ 
tribution.  To  aid  in  solving  this  prob¬ 
lem  the  teachers  in  our  school  started 
to  plan  and  develop  resource  units.  We 
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met  once  a  week  to  plan  coojx'rativelv. 
W  e  were  aided  in  our  planning  by  the 
practicum,  which  gave  us  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  making  resource  units,  and 
provided  the  opportunity  to  exchange 
ideas  and  discuss  methods  employed  in 
teaching  the  units.  The  resource  unit 
serves  as  a  basis  for  a  teaching  unit 
because  it  sets  up  a  problem  to  be  de¬ 
veloped,  formulates  the  objectives  de¬ 
sired.  suggests  learning  experiences 
and  activities,  describes  methods  of 
evaluation,  and  contains  a  bibliography 
of  teaching  aids  and  devices.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  cooperative  planning,  a  numWr 
of  resource  units  were  developed  util¬ 
izing  the  community  resources  and  de¬ 
signed  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 

( ^)Ijaflc  of  Mafenals  to  Develop  a 
Satisfactory  Program 

As  the  units  of  study  developed,  I 
discovered  that  pupil  interest  created 
a  great  demand  for  materials  for  re¬ 
search  and  study.  To  solve  this  prob¬ 
lem,  I  asked  the  librarian  to  prepare 
bibliographies  of  available  library  ma¬ 
terial  relating  to  the  unit  to  be  devel- 
oi)ed.  I  also  examined  sources  of  free 
and  inexpensive  materials  and  started 
a  collection  of  pertinent  material  that 
could  be  used  in  the  unit.  Surveys 
were  made  of  desirable  field  trips 
which  enabled  me  to  make  use  of  com¬ 
munity  resources.  Visual  aids  were 
used  w’henever  possible,  and  resource 
speakers  were  secured  to  highlight  the 
unit.  As  interest  mounted,  the  chil¬ 
dren  started  collecting  and  bringing 
material  on  their  own  initiative.  By 
the  time  a  unit  was  culminated  a  large 
file  of  material  had  been  collected  and 
used  in  the  study. 


What  Procedure  Should  he  Used  to 
Select  and  Develop  a  Unit 

Units  should  be  selected  according 
to  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  pupils. 
A  teacher  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  subjects  in  which  children  exhibit 
the  most  interest  at  certain  ages,  also 
the  desirable  skills  to  be  taught  at  cer^ 
tain  grade  levels.  With  these  two 
things  in  mind  the  children  should  be 
guided  into  units  of  work  that  meet 
their  interests  and  needs  and  at  the 
same  time  satisfy  jniblic  demands. 
Units  ♦f  work  will  liejricher  in  experi¬ 
ences  and  activities  if  selected  with 
community  and  school  resources  in 
mind.  All  units  should  be  flexible. 
Therefore,  the  time' needed  for  devel¬ 
opment  will  vary  according  to  the 
teacher  planning,  pupil  interest,  and 
available  materials.  The  teacher  may 
select  from  one  or  more  resource  units 
the  learning  experiences  needed  for  a 
particular  class,  because  each  unit  con¬ 
tains  more  than  any  one  teacher  can 
use. 

To  start  the  new  program  in  our 
school  an  orientation  unit  was  neces- 
sarv  to  help  the  students  become  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  new  school  experience,  the 
junior  high  school.  This  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  time  to  discover  the  interests 
and  abilities  of  the  students.  The 
orientation  unit  was  called  “Know 
Your  School.”  The  tinit  included  a 
series  of  three  assemblies  at  which 
time  the  principal,  deans,  cafeteria 
manager,  and  head  custodian  were  in¬ 
troduced.  Each  explained  his  duties 
and  how  he  could  be  of  help  to  the 
students.  The  student  council  officers 
explained  the  school  regulations  and 
acquainted  the  pupils  wnth  the  awards 
offered  for  outstanding  achievement  in 
scholarship  and  sports.  They  also 
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described  the  social  functions  of  the 
school  and  the  regulations  which  gov¬ 
erned  them.  A  tour  was  made  of  the 
school  plant  and  playgrounds.  The 
library  was  visited  and  instructions 
were  given  in  the  use  of  the  library. 
Classroom  discussions  were  based  upon 
the  pupils’  part  in  a  well-balanced 
school.  Movies  on  “How  to  Study,” 
“How  to  Make  a  Good  Report,”  “How 
to  Write  a  Paragraph,”  and  “How  to 
Read  a  ^fap”  were  shown.  Enrich¬ 
ment  teachers  were  invited  to  the  class¬ 
room  to  meet  the  p,upil8  and  explain 
their  subjects.  The  pupils  discussed 
their  hobbies  and  wrote  their  autobio¬ 
graphies.  Everv  device  was  used  to  en¬ 
able  the  teacher  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  pupils  and  to  help  them  adjust 
to  their  new  surroundings.  Standard¬ 
ized  tests  were  given  to  help  determine 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  each  pu¬ 
pil  so  that  work  could  be  planned  to 
meet  his  needs.  A  study  was  made  of 
the  accumulative  record  of  each  pupil 
and  special  attention  was  given  to  chil¬ 
dren  with  physical  defects  or  to  under¬ 
privileged  children  to  make  them  feel 
that  they  w’ere  a  part  of  the  program. 

As  the  unit  neared  completion,  it 
naturally  developed  into  another  unit 
which  was  callwl  “Know  Yourself.” 
This  development  came  as  the  result 
of  classroom  discussions  on  behavior 
and  health  problems.  The  children 
were  especially  interested  in  this  unit 
because  it  was  based  upon  teen-age 
problems.  Rapid  growth,  awkward¬ 
ness,  childish  behavior  and  many  other 
problems  characteristic  of  youth  were 
discussed.  The  children  were  at  ease 
in  the  homelike  atmosphere  of  the 
classroom  and  talked  freely  about  their 
own  problems.  Projects  carried  out 
in  this  unit  included  height  and  weight 
charts,  and  self-evaluation  behavior 


charts  which  were  checked  each  six 
weeks  during  the  school  term.  Study 
of  proper  diet,  rest,  courtesy  and  re¬ 
creation  were  also  included  in  this 
unit. 

Children  are  very  much  interested 
in  their  community  and  the  things 
which  affect  their  everyday  life,  for 
this  reason  a  unit  was  started  on  the 
community  and  its  resources.  This  unit 
developed  beyond  the  study  of  the  com¬ 
munity  to  include  a  study  of  the  state 
and  was  named  “Miami,  Dade  County, 
and  Florida.”  The  unit  included  a 
study  of  natural  resources,  occupations, 
government,  education,  and  recreation 
peculiar  to  this  region. ,  Our  location 
in  the  “^lagic  City”  offered  many  op¬ 
portunities  for  field  trips.  Projects 
developed  in  relation  to  this  unit  were 
a  recreational  survey  of  the  commu¬ 
nity;  charts  showing  the  plan  of  the 
local  school  system,  the  number  of  pu¬ 
pils,  teachers,  schools,  buses,  as  well 
as  the  opportunities  and  expenditures 
necessary  in  its  operation ;  and  a  study 
of  the  tourist  industry  which  included 
a  survey  of  tourist  attractions  and  the 
money  spent  by  visitors  each  year. 
Near  the  end  of  this  unit  our  school 
was  visited  by  two  young  people  from 
India.  This  visit  stimulated  an  inter¬ 
est  in  people  of  other  races  and  the  in¬ 
terest  was  intensified  by  a  prc^am  ob¬ 
serving  “Brotherhood  Week.”  The  de¬ 
sire  to  learn  more  about  people  of  other 
countries  led  to  the  development  of  a 
unit  on  “Races  of  Mankind,”  which 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
units  of  the  year.  Resource  speakers 
were  secured  to  represent  each  race  and 
a  derailed  study  was  made  of  the  cul¬ 
ture,  customs,  religions,  etc.  This 
was  a  highly  successful  human  rela¬ 
tion  unit  designed  to  discourage  preju¬ 
dice  and  intolerance. 
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Throughout  the  study  of  the  above 
unit  questions  were  asked  such  as 
“Why  is  John  tall  and  Roy  short  when 
they  are  both  thirteen  ?”  and  “Why  do 
some  people  have  blue  eyes  while  others 
have  brown  ?”  Through  observation 
of  the  students  and  their  interests,  I 
was  able  to  detect  a  desire  to  learn 
about  life’s  basic  processes,  including 
sex  problems.  To  meet  this  need  our 
year’s  work  was  concluded  with  a  unit 
on  “Living  Things.”  This  unit  was 
based  upon  the  facts  that  all  living 
things  must  eat,  protect  themselves, 
'and  reproduce.  The  unit  included  a 
study  of  the  plant  and  animal  king¬ 
doms  from  the  simple  forms  to  man. 
Movies,  filmstrips,  and  charts  were 
used  to  facilitate  the  teaching  and  to 
present  the  information  in  an  interest¬ 
ing  manner. 

To  develop  the  units  described  above 
the  following  teaching  techniques  were 
used: 

(1)  Pupil-Teacher  Plannin/j 

Pupil  participation  in  the  planning 
of  units  to  be  studied  was  practiced  to 
encourage  democratic  principles  and 
procedures  that  are  a  part  of  our  way 
of  life;  however,  pupil  planning  was 
not  carried  to  the  extreme  that  chil¬ 
dren  made  all  the  plans  without  the 
help  of  the  teacher.  Interest  in  new 
units  of  study  usually  developed  dur¬ 
ing  the  study  of  preceding  units.  It 
seemed  l)etter  for  the  school  to  set  up 
the  skills  and  experiences  needed  by 
children  at  a  certain  grade  level  and 
permit  children  to  help  plan  the  scope 
and  nature  of  these  experiences.  Un¬ 
der  this  plan  a  unit  of  study  was  de¬ 
cided  upon  by  the  pupils  and  the 
teacher.  An  outline  of  the  unit  was 
made  cooperatively  which  set  forth  the 
objectives  of  the  unit  and  the  phases  to 


be  studied.  Children  formed  commit¬ 
tees  according  to  their  interests.  Com¬ 
mittee  meetings  were  held  to  plan  ac¬ 
tivities,  projects,  and  field  trips  which 
had  a  .direct  relation  to  the  phase  each 
had  selected  to  study. 

(3)  Development  of  the  Unit 

At  the  beginning  of  each  w’cek  the 
children  would  plan  the  work  to  be 
done  during  that  week.  The  activities 
were  divided  into  three  parts:  Indivi¬ 
dual  activities,  vrhich  included  projects 
that  were  worked  out  independently 
»by  e£^ch  pupil;  Committee  activities, 
composed  of  projects,  fiehl  trips,  com¬ 
mittee  rcjwrts,  etc. ;  Classroom  activi¬ 
ties,  which  included  work  required  of 
all  students  as  well  as  culminating 
activities  such  as  programs,  plays,  and 
classroom  exhibits. 

(3)  Summary  of  Work  Completed 

As  the  unit  developed  the  children 
would  summarize  the  imi>ortant  facts 
learned  each  week.  At  the  end  of  the 
unit  the  children  listed  on  the  black¬ 
board  the  important  facts  they  had 
learned  while  studying  the  unit.  They 
also  reviewed  the  objectives  set  up  at 
the  beginning  of  the  unit  to  see  if  they 
had  developed  each  one.  A  list  was 
made  of  all  activities  and  projects  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  unit  and  oral  reports 
were  given  of  committee  activities. 

(It)  Evaluation 

Evaluation  was  made  in  various 
ways  including  teacher-made  tests, 
group-made  tests,  interviews  and  con¬ 
ferences,  and  self-evaluation  charts  in 
behavior  and  progress  which  w’ore  kept 
by  the  chidren.  Many  outstanding  re¬ 
sults  could  l>e  measured  in  other  ways, 
such  as  a  noticeable  reduction  in  be¬ 
havior  problems  Wause  of  the  excel- 
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lent  opportunity  for  guidance  in  the 
three  hour  block  of  time,  as  well  as  a 
decrease  in  absenteeism  because  of  the 
pupil  interest  in  the  units  being  devel¬ 
oped.  In  evaluating  the  work  the  stu¬ 
dents  had  accomplished  during  the 
school  year  I  discovered  that,  although 
the  textbooks  were  used  only  as  one  of 
many  resource  materials,  we  had  cov¬ 
ered  practically  all  the  material  in  each 
textbook.  Standardized  tests  were 
given  and  the  results  compared  to  the 
test  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  school, 
year.  The  scores  revealed  that  the 
class  had  averaged  a’ gain  of  two  years 
in  achievement. 

Teaching  basic  education  involves 
the  use  of  practically  all  teaching  me- 
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thods ;  although  it  is  primarily  a  lab¬ 
oratory-type  class,  there  is  a  place  in 
the  program  for  formal  drill  on  desir¬ 
able  skills.  In  addition  to  the  in¬ 
creased  work  load,  the  responsibilities 
of  the  core  teacher  are  many.  They 
include  cooperative  planning  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  resource  units,  classroom 
instruction,  guiding  and  counseling  of 
students,  and  keeping  all  records  and 
material  relating  to  the  unit.  Al¬ 
though  the  time  and  effort  required  on 
thej  part  of  thq  teacher  were  much 
greater  than  in  the  subject-centered 
curriculum,  it  was  indeed  a  satisfying 
experience  to  see  children  happy  and 
content  in  the  work  they  were  doing. 
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The  Guidance  of  Learning  Activities, 
n.v  William  H.  Ilurton.  New  York.  Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts.  1952.  $5.00. 

This  is  a  second  and  revised  edition  of 
Prof,  liurton’s  summary  of  the  principles 
of  teacliing  based  upon  the  growth  of  the 
learner.  Tlie  book  is  no  mere  manual  of 
“devices”  nor  is  it  a  compendium  of  the 
tricks  of  a  trade.  Dr.  Burton  stresses  the. 
point  that  sound  teaching  must  rest  upon 
both  philosophic  and  scientific  bases.  The 
philosophic  base  for  the  United  States  is 
democracy.  Teachers  of  young  citizens 
must  be  guided  in  all  their  processes  by 
the  principles  of  democracy.  The  applica¬ 
tion  to  education  of  scientific  method  for 
the  solution  of  problems  is  also  basic  to 
good  teaching.  Dr.  Burton  decries  the 
fact  that  neither  democratic  principles  nor 
the  scientific  method  are  widely  used  in 
school  administration,  supervision,  or 
teaching.  The  volume  is  a  very  compre¬ 
hensive  one  and  its  four  major  sections 
deal  with  the  principles  of  learning,  the 
learner  and  the  teacher,  the  organization 
of  the  setting  for  learning,  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  techniques  common  to  tradi¬ 
tional  and  mo<iern  methods.  The  approach 
is  such  that  teachers  in  both  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  will  find  the  basic 


principles  and  habits  of  thinking  applic¬ 
able  to  their  respective  levels.  The  vol¬ 
ume,  moreover,  is  flexible  enough  to  be 
used  by  teachers  of  widely  differing  back¬ 
grounds  and  interests. — William  P.  Sears, 
New  York  University. 

Teaching  for  Better  Schools.  By  Kim¬ 
ball  Wiles.  New  York.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 
1952.  $4.00. 

Kimball  Wiles’  approach  to  teaching  is 
both  realistic  and  humane.  Basetl  on  a 
sound  philosophy  of  human  relations  and 
utilizing  the  methods  of  group  dynamics. 
Dr.  Wiles  develops  a  very  thorough  state¬ 
ment  of  the  conditions  that  affect  the 
teaching-learning  situation  and  then  goes 
on  to  show  the  steps  that  can  be  taken  to 
insure  the  achievement  of  real  learning. 
The  book  is  valuable  primarily  because  of 
the  specifics  which  are  presented  and 
which  classroom  teachers  can  understand 
and  put  into  practice.  There  are  excellent 
bibliographies  and  a  splendid  section  on 
significant  research  in  the  field.  Above 
all,  the  book  is  extremely  well  organized 
and,  consequently,  suited  for  use  by  in- 
service  study  groups. — William  P.  Sears, 
New  York  University. 
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The  Role  of  the  Teacher  in  Planning 

the  Basic  Education  Program 

By  SIDXEIY  BESVEXICK 
Bos-jV  Education  Teacher 

Kinloch  Park  Junior  High  School,  Miami,  Florida 


IT  IS  obvious  that  the  teacher  is  the 
guiding  hand  of  any  good  class¬ 
room  program.  Yet,  in  order  for 
any  activity  to  function  smoothly  and 
efficiently,  ;  many  individuals  must 
coptribute  their  creative  thoughts  and 
ideas.  Supervisors,  principals,  teach¬ 
ers,  parents,  and  pupils  are  often  in¬ 
volved  in  the  planning  and  execution 
of  a  class  program.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  in  basic  education. 

In  order  to  observe  the  teacher’s 
position  with  regard  to  planning,  his 
relationships  with  others  interested  in 
the  pupils’  learning  experiences  must 
be  disclosed.  An  attempt  is  made  here 
to  discuss  these  relationships  on  four 
levels : 

(a)  The  teacher’s  role  in  planning 
on  a  county-wide  basis. 

(b)  The  teacher-teacher  and  teach¬ 
er-principal  relationships  with 
regard  to  planning  within  a 
school. 

(c)  The  methods  teachers  and  pu¬ 
pils  utilize  in  working  and 
planning  cooperatively. 

(d)  The  implementation  and  signi¬ 
ficance  of  teacher-parent  plan¬ 
ning. 

To  anyone  familiar  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  school  scene,  it  immediately  be¬ 
comes  apparent  that  these  four  levels 
often  overlap.  For  ease  in  descrip¬ 
tion,  however,  each  will  be  treated  as  a 
separate  entity. 


The  Teacher’s  Role  in  Planning  On  a 
County-wide  Basis 

In  Dade  County  two  curriculum 
planning  committees  are  of  interest  to 
the  basic  education «  teacher.  The 
County  Instructional  Planning  Com¬ 
mittee  aids  in  the  determination  of  the 
over-all  policy  on  instruction.  The 
Basic  Education  Curriculum  Planning 
Committee  is  concerned  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  arising  in  the  basic  education 
program  which  are  of  importance  to 
all  schools  involved.  At  present,  since 
the  program  is  still  in  its  formative 
stage,  the  latter  is  of  greater  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  basic  education  teacher  in 
a  discussion  of  planning  and,  therefore, 
will  be  the  only  one  described  in  this 
article. 

The  Basic  Education  Curriculum 
Planning  Committee  was  formed  in 
September,  1951,  with  a  representative 
membership  from  all  junior  high 
schools  in  the  county  that  were  either 
engaged  in  teaching  basic  education  or 
were  interested  in  reorganizing  their 
curriculums.  Miss  Xina  McAdam, 
county  guidance  supervisor,  and  Dr. 
William  Alexander,  county  curriculum 
consultant,  acted  as  advisors  to  the 
group. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  facing  this 
group  was  the  compilation  of  a  hand¬ 
book  for  beginning  basic  education 
teachers.  This  booklet  attempted  to 
answer  the  questions  about  the  program 
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that  were  submitted  by  teachers  from 
all  over  the  county.  Queries  varied 
from  what  constitutes  the  general  phi¬ 
losophy  of  basic  education  to  what 
types  of  notes  children  carry  with 
them  on  field  trips. 

The  questions  were  divided  into  five 
general  categories.  Committee  mem¬ 
bers  stated  which  category  each  prefer¬ 
red  to  develop  and  thus  split  into  five 
groups.  Each  group  was  assigned  the 
task  of  organizing  material  and  an¬ 
swering  those  questions  in  its  section. 
The  entire  committee  met  once  a 
month,  at  w’hich  time  members  read 
their  suggested  answers  and  asked  for 
criticisnis.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
year  a  mimeographed  copy  of  the  re¬ 
port  was  distributed  and  discussed. 
All  junior  high  school  faculties  in  the 
county  read  and  evaluated  this  hand¬ 
book  during  the  post-planning  period 
in  June,  1952. 

Through  this  experience,  the  com¬ 
mittee  achieved  its  desired  objective, 
the  report,  and  yet  many  other  benefits 
of  teacher  planning  on  the  county  level 
accrued  as  a  result.  Teachers  came  to 
know  each  other,  and  a  bond  of  friend¬ 
ship  was  woven  among  the  staffs  of  the 
schools  throughout  the  county.  For 
the  first  time  problems  were  visualized 
by  many  from  a  broad  perspective. 
Teachers  found  that  classroom  prob¬ 
lems,  curriculum  restrictions,  and 
building  inadequacies  were  common. 
This  encouraged  the  free  exchange  of 
suggestions  and  possible  solutions. 
New  ideas  and  literature  in  education 
were  discussed  and  considered.  In 
short,  it  was  a  fine  example  of  in-serv¬ 
ice  teacher-training.  They  grew  pro¬ 
fessionally. 

This  group  made  recommendations 
for  the  committee  for  1952-53.  Many 
things  remain  to  be  done  on  the  county 


level  by  teachers  of  basic  education. 
Workshops  for  the  solution  of  common 
problems,  further  analysis  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  for  methods  of  improvement, 
the  development  of  a  deeper  awareness 
of  the  need  for  clarification  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  scope  and  sequence,  and  evalua¬ 
tion  are  just  a  few  topics  yet  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  It  should  be  understood,  of 
course,  that  many  of  these  are  not  only 
to  be  construed  as  problems  of  the 
county  as  a  whole  but  of  each  school 
itself  as  well.  . 

The  Teacher-Principal  and  Teacher- 
Teacher  Relationship  With  Regard  to 
Planning  Within  a  School , 

This  facet  of  teacher  planning  is 
emphasized  strongly  in  the  basic  educa¬ 
tion  pr(^ram  at  Kinloch  Park.  The 
present  administrative  plan  allows  for 
one  teacher  on  each  of  the  grade  levels 
to  act  as  chairman  or  coordinator  for 
the  other  teachers  in  that  grade. 

The  coordinator  works  with  the 
other  teachers  in  the  implementation  of 
the  program  as  they  desire  his  services. 
He  is  in  charge  of  guidance  and  coun¬ 
seling,  and  the  gathering  and  prepar¬ 
ing  of  resource  materials.  He  works 
closely  with  the  principal,  the  deans, 
and  the  other  grade  level  coordinators. 
He  is  the  representative  of  his  group 
of  teachers  in  administrative  meetings 
in  which  basic  education  is  involved. 
Meetings  are  held  at  frequent  intervals 
by  the  coordinator  and  the  members 
of  his  “staff”  for  the  discussion  of 
problems  of  mutual  concern. 

If  the  plan  is  to  spread  and  prosper, 
the  principal  of  each  school  in  which 
the  basic  education  program  exists 
must  be  both  an  educator  and  a  dyna¬ 
mic  leader.  Even  though  he  can  sup¬ 
ply  the  leadership  to  move  the  program 
forward,  the  principal  must  depend 
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upon  the  competence  and  cooperation 
of  his  faculty  for  the  success  of  his 
school.  At  Kinloch  Park  the  planning 
between  principal  and  teachers  is  car¬ 
ried  on  in  a  democratic  atmosphere 
that  is  highly  conducive  to  joint  effort. 
•The  various  teachers  or  their  represen¬ 
tatives  arc  consulted  concerning  all 
problems  affecting  the  school  ana  its 
routine.  Many  times  a  teacher  is 
‘‘called  to  the  office’’  to  give  an  opin¬ 
ion  about  this  matter  or  that.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  find  two  or  three  in  the 
principal’s  office  discussing  with  him 
the  allocation  of  materials  or  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  pupil  load  or  some  similar, 
administrator-faculty  question.  The 
opinion  of  each  is  respected  and 
thoughtfully  considered.  As  will  be 
shown  later,  the  democratic  feeling 
thus  established  is  carried  through  and 
permeates  the  teacher-pupil  relation¬ 
ships  in  the  classroom. 

This  permissiveness  and  dynamic 
leadership  have  welded  the  faculty  and 
principal  into  a  closely  knit,  smoothly 
working  group.  Thus,  the  key  to  a 
well-planned  school  curriculum  has 
l)een  supplied  by  ^fr.  L.  L.  Sheeley, 

As  the  basic  education  program 
started  three  years  ago  at  Kinloch 
Park,  many  methods  were  used  to  al¬ 
low  teachers  freedom  to  work  and  plan 
together.  One  of  the  mos-t  effective 
devices  used  was  that  of  a  common 
planning  period.  Since  only  the  sev¬ 
enth  grade  was  involved  that  year,  it 
was  not  too  difficult  to  arrange  for  all 
basic  education  teachers  to  have  the 
last  period  of  the  day  open.  The  value 
of  this  procedure  was  incalculable. 
Xot  only  were  teachers  able  to  plan 
their  next  day’s  program,  work  on  rec¬ 
ords,  make  home  visits,  and  counsel, 
but  once  or  twice  each  week  all  met  to 
discuss  common  problems,  work  on  re¬ 


source  units,  discuss,  problems  of  me¬ 
thod,  share  new  techniques,  and,  in 
general  j)Ool  their  thoughts. 

The  chairmanship  of  the  group  was 
rotated  every  six  weeks  so  that  almost 
all  had  a  chance  to  take  the  role  of 
leader,  ^fuch  was  accomplished  at 
these  meetings  that  otherwise  would 
have  btH?n  exceedingly  difficult  to  carry 
out.  The  staff  has  regretted  that  this 
plan  was  not  feasible  in  the  following 
years  because  of  the  excessive  strain 
it  would  place  upon  the  schedule.  At 
this  writing,  teachers  of  each  level  all 
have  one  or  two  hours  free  so  that  no 
more  than  two  groups  need  be  formed 
to  consider  the  problems  of  that  grade. 

During  these  planning  sessions  as 
now  construct(“d,  the  coordinator  meets 
with  the  basic  education  teachers  of 
his  group,  one  or  both  of  the  deans,  the 
enrichment  teachers,  and  often  the 
principal.  These  people  meet  once  a 
week,  unless  an  emergency  decrees 
otherwise,  to  use  the  method  of  intelli¬ 
gence  in  solving  problems  of  mutual 
concern.  Announcements  are  made 
that  relate  to  the  program.  School- 
purchased  filmstrips  and  other  instruc¬ 
tional  aids  are  previewed  and  criti¬ 
cized.  Occasionally,  a  resource  per¬ 
son  whom  the  group  considers  to  be  an 
expert  on  the  topic  under  discussion, 
may  be  called  in  to  give  information 
desired  for  the  clarification  of  a  point 
in  question. 

At  these  group  conferences  a  teach¬ 
er  may  explain  an  initiatory  or  cul- 
minative  te<*hnique  that  he  has  used  in 
the  unit  his  class  is  discussing  or  eval¬ 
uating.  If  one  class  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  its  study  of  a  problem,  the  teach¬ 
er  may  announce  that  the  pupils  will 
be  happy  to  share  their  experiences 
wdth  other  classes  and  tell  what  they 
have  accomplished.  Teachers  and  stu- 
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dents  both  find  this  a  source  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  learning.  Psychologically 
this  is  sound,  since  the  need  for 
achievement  and  recognition  is  thus 
realized  and  satisfied. 

A  word  perhaps  is  in  order  concern¬ 
ing  the  preparation  and  development 
of  resource  units.  Like  other  activi¬ 
ties  carried  on  in  a  democratic  atmos¬ 
phere,  the  production  of  these  is  the 
result  of  cooperative  effort.  Teachers 
with  varied  backgrounds  come  together 
to  contribute  from  their  experiences 
those  particles  of  information  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  problem  area  being  analyzed, 
which  they  have  fopnd  vital  and  mean¬ 
ingful  to  their  students.  Inevitably 
along  with  the  resource  unit,  there 
grows  that  bond  of  unity  among  people 
who  share  in  the  creation  of  a  com¬ 
monly-developed  idea. 

The  Methods  Teachers  and  PupHs 
Utilize  in  Working  and  Planning 
Cooperatively 

By  far  the  most  important  task  of 
the  teacher  is  that  of  democratically 
guiding  young  people  into  and  through 
worthwhile  experiences.  Nothing  gives 
the  teacher  more  satisfaction  in  his 
work  than  to  see  his  pupils  grow  and 
develop  into  well-adjusted,  clear-think¬ 
ing  members  of  society.  Nothing  seems 
to  create  within  the  pupils  more  of  a 
desire  and  an  ability  to  gain  these  “in¬ 
tangible”  goals  of  education  than  a 
truly  democratic  atmosphere. 

Robbins,  in  an  interesting  study  of 
the  effect  of  democratic,  laissez  faire, 
and  authoritarian  climates  in  the  class¬ 
room,  says  of  the  group  operating  un¬ 
der  democratic  procedures: 

Students  reported  “feeling  ac¬ 
cepted,”  having  no  fear  of  embarrass¬ 


ment  if  mistakes  were  made,  because 
of  a  new  or  reinforced  understanding 
of  self  and  of  their  relations  to  other 
people.’  They  felt  that  considerable 
growth  took  place  in  ability  to  respond 
as  group  members  and  that  sensitivity 
was  increased  to  other  people’s  feeling 
and  needs.  Three-fourths  reported 
feeling  free  from  domination  of  “what 
others  think.”  This  seems  to  add  up 
to  a  feeling  of  respect  for  individual¬ 
ity,  one’s  own  as  well  as  others’,  and  a 
consequent  “we”  group,  friendly  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  group  identification.^ 

The  meaning  and  implications  of 
this  appraisal  for  education  are  ‘far- 
reaching.  If  we»  intend  to  have  the 
graduates  of  our  schools  take  their 
places  as  active,  effective  members  of 
our  democratic  society,  we  must  train 
them  to  think  and  act  democratically. 
Since  the  school  is  the  institution  en¬ 
trusted  by  our  culture  with  the  task  of 
developing  this  effectiveness,  there  can 
be  no  better  place  to  implement  the 
ideals  of  democracy  than  in  the  class¬ 
room. 

In  order  that  this  may  be  done, 
changes  need  to  be  undertaken  in  the 
traditional,  authoritarian  climate  pre¬ 
valent  in  many  schools  today.  One  of 
the  most  striking  examples  of  how  this 
change  can  take  place  is  in  the  realm 
of  classroom  planning. 

When  the  planning  is  carried  on  by 
teacher  and  pupils,  certain  changes  in 
rapport,  management,  and  general 
learning  take  place.  A  partial  listing 
of  these  effects  may  tend  to  clarify  the 
point. 

1.  Students  and  teacher  develop  a 
oneness  of  purpose  as  student  concerns 
and  interests  are  considered. 

2.  Discipline  becomes  more  a  mat- 


1  Robbins,  F.  G.,  “The  Impact  of  Social  Climates  upon  a  Collef^e  Class,”  The 
School  Recietc,  LX  (May,  1952),  p.  283. 
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ter  of  group  concern  than  one  of  teach¬ 
er  versus  student. 

3.  The  teacher’s  rCde  becomes  more 
that  of  a  helper  and  guide  rather  than 
one  of  “instructor.” 

4.  Students  see  more  reason  for 
what  is  being  undertaken  and  become 
willing  participants. 

5.  Teacher  respect  for  student 
opinion  and  student  respect  for  teach¬ 
er  opinion  increase  as  each  expresses 
his  views  openly  and  freely. 

6.  Through  use  the  meaning  and 
interdependence  of  privilege,  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  authority  as  defined  in  a 
democratic  society  are  understood. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  unit  of  work 
the  teacher  and  the  pupils  sit  down 
together  and  explore  the  topic  in  order 
to  determine  the  problems  involved 
that  are  meaningful  to  the  pupils. 
Both  offer  suggestions  for  solving  these 
problems.  Gradually  a  plan  of  attack 
is  formulated  and  the  group  goes  to 
work.  The  teacher  no  longer  cites  a 
long  string  of  facts  which  must  be  re¬ 
cited  the  following  day,  but  assists  the 
pupil  in  finding  materials  pertaining 
to  his  facet  of  the  problem.  The  im¬ 
portant  task  of  the  teacher  is  to  guide 
his  charges  into  an  understanding  of 
the  use  of  the  facts  and  principles 
which  they  have  collected  and  to  in¬ 
terrelate  the  various  small  parts  of  the 
problem  in  order  to  form  an  integrated 
whole. 

The  class  not  only  plans  what  to  do 
(objectives)  and  how  to  do  it  (me¬ 
thod),  but,  after  the  activities  are  com¬ 
plete,  plans  how  to  determine  if  they 
have  accomplished  what  they  set  out  to 
do  and  if  they  did  it  in  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  way  (evaluation). 

Thus  pupil-teacher  planning  can  be 
seen  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  de¬ 
mocratic  classroom.  It  is  a  continu¬ 


ous  thing,  present  in  preparation,  un¬ 
dertaking,  and  evaluation  of  any  and 
all  activities  the  group  decides  to  con¬ 
sider. 

In  passing  a  word  should  be  said 
about  the  development  of  student- 
teacher  planning.  It  is  not  something 
that  is  just  begun  in  a  classroom  and 
expected  to  continue  on  its  own  mo¬ 
mentum.  If  so  it  will  die  at  birth. 
Each  teacher  should  examine  his  philo¬ 
sophy  of  education  his  theories  of 
learning,  and  his  personality  before  us¬ 
ing  this  method.  The  amount  of  class¬ 
room  planning  that  can  be  done,  and 
the  ability  to  do  it,  dei)enda  to  a  great 
extent  upon  the  level  of  maturity  of 
the  children.  A  teacher  must  study 
his  group  carefully  and  be  sensitive  to 
the  reactions  of  the  individual  mem¬ 
bers.  It  isifntile  to  move  faster  than 
tie  group,  because  what  is  done  is  then 
meaningless  to  many  of  the  partici¬ 
pants.  !^^oving  at  a  pace  slower  than 
the  one  of  which  the  group  is  capable 
is  deadly  too,  since  they  then  feel  held 
in  check,  grow  restive,  and  experience 
a  feeling  of  domination  and  frustra¬ 
tion. 

Planning  democratically  with  chil¬ 
dren  is  a  challenge.  Teachers  at  Kin- 
loch  Park  have  found  that  it  pays  ex¬ 
cellent  dividends  in  stimulating  class 
activities.  It  cannot  be  turned  on  and 
off  like  a  faucet.  Once  a  teacher  and 
class  have  begun  to  work  together  this 
way,  the  atmosphere  in  the  room 
changes,  work  becomes  more  produc¬ 
tive  and  interesting,  and  students  grow 
in  their  respect  for  the  democratic 
skills. 

The.  Implemeniation  and  Significance 
of  Teacher-Parent  Planning 

Teachers  who  take  parents  into  their 
confidence  and  make  them  feel  that  the 
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child  grows  best  through  the  joint  ef¬ 
forts  of  parents  and  teachers  can  do 
more  toward  making  the  work  of  the 
school  important  to  the  community  and 
fostering  good  public  relations  than 
practically  anything  else.  Too  often 
schools  fail  to  emphasize  this  phase  of 
planning. 

Teachers  may  plan  with  parents  in 
tiRo  ways,  (a)  by  meeting  with  indivi¬ 
dual  parents  to  discuss  ways  of  helping 
the  pupil  face  and  solve  his  personal 
problems,  and  (b)  by  meeting  with 
groups  of  parents  to  discuss  problems 
of  the  class  and  community. 

School  personnel  are  aware  of  the 
importance  of  parental  cooperation, 
and  many  use  the  first  of  these  two 
methods.  At  Kinloch  Park  each  basic 
education  teacher  makes  an  effort  to 
visit  the  home  of  each  of  his  students 
at  least  once  during  the  year.  Frei 
quently  the  information  gained  can  be 
invaluable  as  an  insight  to  understand¬ 
ing  the.  “why”  of  a  student’s  behavior. 
In  the  home  the  teacher  can,  many 
times,  obtain  information  concerning 
the  relationship  of  the  individual 
youngster  to  his  classmates.  If  any¬ 
thing  appears  amiss  at  school,  often 
talking  the  matter  over  with  the  pupil’s 
parents  can  help  disclose  the  cause. 
Parents,  almost  without  exception,  are 
willing  to  assist  the  student  in  over¬ 
coming  any  diflSculties  he  may  en¬ 
counter. 

Laymen  appreciate,  too,  the  oppoi^ 
tunity  of  planning  with  teachers.  It 
is  a  comforting  thought  to  know  Mary 
or  Johnny  is  in  the  hands  of  some  one 
who  thinks  enough  of  the  child  to  con¬ 
sult  with  the  parent  about  him  period¬ 
ically. 

The  second  method  of  planning  with 
parents  is  a  relatively  new  one.  In 
both  rural  and  urban  areas  the  school 


today  is  taking  its  place  as  a  commu¬ 
nity  center.  Each  school  serves  a  par¬ 
ticular  locality  and  should  take  an 
active  part  in  meeting  that  commu¬ 
nity’s  needs  and  helping  to  solve  its 
problems.  For  the  teacher  this  has 
particular  significance,  since  he  should 
know  his  community  and  its  problems 
well  in  order  to  understand  the  forces 
causing  his  students  to  develop  as  they 
do,  as  well  as  to  assist  the  neighborhood 
in  solving  its  problems. 

The  most  common  organization 
formed  for  this  purpose  is  the  school 
parent-teacher  association.  This  type 
of  group  is  known  to  all  and  fulfills 
its  obligations  admirably.  Two  other 
types  of  groups,  however,  offer  inter¬ 
esting:  pcssibilities  for  planning  and 
will  be  discussed  more  fully. 

A  small  group  with  a  centrally  lo¬ 
cated  focus  of  interest  is  the  room 
parent-teacher  group.  Within  this  or¬ 
ganization  are  the  teacher  and  the 
mothers  and  fathers  of  the  pupils  in 
the  basic  education  class.  These  peo¬ 
ple  meet  periodically  to  learn  and  plan 
how  best  they  can  help  the  children  de¬ 
velop.  At  these  gatherings  the  teach¬ 
er  may  discuss  what  the  students  are 
doing  and  ask  for  comments,  a  child 
psychologist  or  other  resource  person 
may  speak,  or  a  panel  may  present  in¬ 
formation  on  a  topic  under  considera¬ 
tion.  The  vital  idea  of  these  meetings 
is  not  merely  to  have  parents  and 
teacher  get  to  know  each  other  better, 
but  to  plan  and  act  on  problems  over 
which  they  have  control  and  which  af¬ 
fect  the  development  of  boys  and  girls. 

With  the  completion  of  its  new 
building  Kinloch  Park  is  ready  to  ex¬ 
plore  another  aspect  of  teacher-parent 
planning.  With  a  beautiful,  arena- 
type  auditorium  and  numerous  other 
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facilities  the  school  is  now  capable  of 
meeting  many  more  of  the  needs  of  the 
community.  Gradually  this  new  build¬ 
ing  can  become  the  center  of  social,  re¬ 
creational,  and  intellectual  enjoyment 
for  the  surrounding  area.  Here  the 
problem  of  proper  staff-parent  plan¬ 
ning  is  of  utmost  importance  and  the 
field  for  development  is  open  wide. 

The  teachers  at  Kinloch  Park  Jun¬ 
ior  High  School  realize  the  key  place 
that  planning  has  in  the  organization 
of  a  school  that  follows  the  principles 
of  democracy.  This  article  has  at- 

Your  Teen-Agers.  By  Alvena  Burnite. 
Milwaukee:  Bruce  Publi.shing  Company. 
1952.  $2.95. 

Our  present-day  civilization  ushered  in 
as  it  is  by  an  era  of  intensified  specializa¬ 
tion  often  spells  confusion  to  the  teen¬ 
ager,  Even  more  perplexing  at  times  is 
the  teen-ager  of  today  to  both  his  teacher 
and  his  parents.  ' 

In  Your  Teen-Agers,  teachers  as  well  as 
parent  will  find  helpful,  down-to-earth  ad¬ 
vice  on  guiding  the  destinies  of  their  adol¬ 
escent  charges.  The  author,  from  her  pro¬ 
fession  as  a  social  worker  and  her  own 
first-hand  experience  as  a  mother,  recog¬ 
nizes  youth  of  today  as  the  product  of  the 
environment  offered  to  them  con-jointly  by 
the  home  and  by  society. 

To  all  phases  of  adolescent  life,  Mrs. 
Burnite  offers  the  application  of  whole¬ 
some,  common-sense  principles.  These  are 
focused  upon  the  spiritual  and  emotional 
development  of  the  adolescent  as  well  as 
upon  his  physical  and  Intellectual  develop¬ 
ment.  In  such  chapters  as  Meeting  lUelf, 
How  They  Tick,  Are  you  Human f  Living 
with  Hurricanes,  Let's  be  Frank,  and  many 
others,  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  teen¬ 
ager’s  often  mis-understood  actions  will 
come  alive  to  the  reader. 

The  author’s  “chatty”  style  makes  the 
book  delightful  and  easy  reading  for  the 
teacher  after  a  weary  day  in  the  class¬ 
room.  It  is  something  different  from  the 
usual  heavier,  more  technical  books  on 
the  guidance  of  adolescents.  It  should  be 
on  the  book-shelf  of  every  teacher  of  adol- 


tempted  to  show  some  of  the  instances 
by  which  this  planning  has  been  put 
into  practice  by  these  teachers. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  skills  of  planning  and  their 
uses.  Every  day  the  staff  meets  in¬ 
stances  that  illustrate  the  need  for  im¬ 
proving  their  methods  of  working  to¬ 
gether,  both  among  themselves  and 
wdth  others  interested  in  the  growth 
and  development  of  happy,  well-ad¬ 
justed  children. 

The  challenge  is  there — and  it  is  be¬ 
ing  accepted. 

escents. — Sister  Mary  Amatora,  O.  S.  F., 
St.  Francis  College,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

The  Other  Child.  By  Richard  S.  Lewis, 
with  Alfred  A.  Strauss  and  Laura  E.  Leh- 
tinen.  I  New  York:  Grune  and  Stratton. 
1951.  $2.50. 

Literature  on  the  formal  child  abounds. 
However,  for  the  child  who  differs  from 
the  normal  child,  not  too*much  is  available 
for  the  average  parent  and  teacher.  Here 
is  a  book  written  specificallj’  for  the  lay¬ 
men  in  non-technical  terminology. 

The  Other  Child  is  sub-titled  “The 
brain-injured  child.”  This  is  the  child  who 
is  normal  in  other  respects,  but  who  has 
by  accident  suffered  a  brain  injury.  The 
book  explains  in  clear  terras  what  a  brain- 
injured  child  is,  his  psychopathology,  and 
what  his  management  and  education 
should  be.  Facts  are  presented  and  direc¬ 
tions  indicated  for  the  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  teachers,  parents,  social  workers, 
and  all  may  have  some  contact  with,  or 
take  an  interest  in  children  who  are 
“other”  than  normal. 

For  the  parents  of  such  an  “other”  child, 
and  for  the  child  himself  this  book  may 
be  the  means  of  opening  up  a  new  under¬ 
standing,  which  could  be  the  first  step  to¬ 
ward  turning  a  personal  tragedy  into  a 
triumphant  overcoming  of  handicap. 

This  reviewer  would  suggest  that  teach¬ 
ers  not  only  read  this  small  volume  them¬ 
selves,  but  recommend  it  to  the  parents  of 
such  a  handicapped  child. — Sister  Mary 
Amatora,  O.  S.  F.,  Ph.  D.,  St.  Francis  Col¬ 
lege,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 


The  Librarian’s  Viewpoint 

of  Cote  Curriculum 

By  ELIZABETH  E.  PENROSE  and  BARBARA  ^L  BAILEY 
Miami  Edison  Junior  High  School,  Miami,  Florida 

Basic  EDL'CATION,  or  the  core  once.  Instead  of  teaching  a  unit  as  a 
j)rogram,  has  brought  many  whole,  they  taught  one  phase  at  a  time 
changes  to  the  Edison  Junior  to  the  whole  class,  giving  out  assign- 
lligh  Library.  The  change  in  circu-  ments  for  everyone  to  complete  at  the 
lation  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  read-  same  time.  L^sually  the  teacher  would 
ily  discernible.  In  the  short  life  of  tell  the  child  which  book  to  use,  such 
our  library,  the  circulation  has  always  as  the  encyclopedia,  or  the  World  Al- 
been  heavy,  but  with  the  core  curricu-  manac. 

lum  our  materials  were  totally  inade-  When  a  core  unit  is  taught,  however, 

<|uate  to  our  needs.  It  took  iis  a  whole  every  phase  of  that  unit  is  studied  si- 
year  to  accumulate  the  basic  core  ma-  multaneously,  not  one  or  two  special  i 

terials.  Practically  everything  we  had  assignments  made.  So  tliat ‘when  a 
was  being  circulated,  including  pamph-  class  studies  an  all-embracing  unit  like 
lets  and  clippings;  materials  which  “United  Nations,”' one  committee  of  ^ 

previously  had  assumeiPa  rather  minor  pupils  will  study  the  historical  back-  » 
role.  As  more  and  more  books  had  to  ground  of  the  United  Nations,  and  will  ^ 

l»e  put  on  reserve  to  meet  the  daily  want  information  on  the  old  League  of  ^  ‘  r'  i 

needs  of  large  core  classes,  the  over-  Nations,  and  Woodrow  Wilson,  as  well  ^ 

night  circulation  increased  tremendous-  as  the  events  of  the  1940’s  which  led  . 

ly.  Circulation  of  more  books  in  the  to  the  forming  of  the  modern  organiza-  ’ 

classrooms  was  an  ambition  which  at  tion.  Another  committee  will  study 
first  had  to  be  denied  due  to  the  short-  the  flags  of  the  nations.  Another  will 
ness  of  materials,  but  which  later  was  want  information  on  the  interesting  ^ 

realized.  Previously,  our  biggest  cir-  customs  and  ways  of  life  of  meml)er  f; 

culation  had  l>een  fiction.  Now,  how-  nations.  Still  another  will  study  the 
ever,  the  l)oys  and  girls  read  as  much  inner  workings  of  the  United  Nations; 
to  fulfill  their  ela.ss  projects  and  units  it  conducts  its  business,  what  its 

as  for  leisure  time  pleasure.  Core  cur-  aims  are,  what  its  weaknesses  are,  and 
riculum  not  only  changed  the  quantity  what  it  has  accomplished, 
of  material  read,  but  the  motive  in  Xhe  librarian  must  have  obtained 
reading,  and  the  types  of  material  read.  lx>ok8  on  all  these  related  subjects.  If 
Previous  to  the  core  program,  boys  w’e  cannot  find  all  we  want  in  books, 
and  girls  used  reference  books  to  ful-  then  we  must  get  pamphlets,  film 
fill  one  special  assignment.  In  the  tra-  strips,  and  pictures.  When  the  boys 
ditional  classroom,  teachers  generally  and  girls  come  in  to  do  research,  they, 
did  not  stress  all  phases  of  a  subject  at  wull  look  through  not  one  book,  but  a 
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dozen.  They  will  exhaust  material  in 
the  encyclopedias,  then  they  will  go  on 
to  explore  Strange  Customs,  Manners, 
and  Beliefs,  India,  The  Land  of  the 
English  People,  How  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Works,  and  Flags  of  All  Nations. 
A  material  change  has  resulted  from 
the  core  program  in  regard  to  reference 
books,  and  reference  materials. 

There  has  been  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  use  of  fiction  books.  To 
supplement  reference  material,  the 
boys  and  girls  read  fiction  which  ampli¬ 
fies  and  makes  more  interesting  their 
factual  knowletlge.  For  example,  they 
devour  such  books  as  Two  Ixinds  for 
Ming,  Peggy  Goes  Overseas,  and  Ad¬ 
venture  in  Tunisia.  Now, they  are 
reading  fiction  not  only  for  pleasure 
but  for  information. 

IMany  English  teachers  worry  about 
the  place  of  literature  in  the  core  curri¬ 
culum,  and  feel  that  it  might  be 
slighted.  The  fact  is,  that  the  boys 
and  girls  read  at  least  as  much  litera¬ 
ture,  if  not  more,  and  that  they  derive 
much  more  benefit  from  their  reading 
by  virtue  of  its  being  so  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  their  other  work.  Read¬ 
ing  becomes  more  meaningful  when  it 
is  coupled  with  things  which  the  boys 
and  girls  understand  and  enjoy. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  above  discus¬ 
sion  of  reference  and  fiction  in  the  core 
pr<^ram.  that  the  ordering  of  materials 
must  also  be  adapted  to  core  needs.  No 
longer  does  the  librarian  sit  down  in 
the  midst  of  the  so-called  “basic  book 
collections”  or  even  a  Children’s  or 
High  School  Catalog  to  hunt  for  things 
to  order.  Instead  we  have  a  list  of  an¬ 
ticipated  units  submitted  by  core  cur¬ 
riculum  teachers,  as  •well  as  the  other 
teachers.  ’  With  these  lists,  we  search 
the  catalogs  to  compile  our  orders.  If 
the  unit  is  to  be  South  America,  we 


order  everything  we  can  find  on  the 
individual  countries  and  their  histor¬ 
ies,  costumes,  customs,  geography,  na¬ 
tural  resources,  manufacturing,  etc. 
We  try  to  obtain  many  books  with  pic¬ 
tures  since  the  boys  and  girls  like  to 
draw  them,  or  make  murals  for  the 
classroom,  or  use  them  as  the  basis  for 
models  and  projects. 

To  supplement  the  book  order,  we 
try  to  get  as  many  pamphlets  as  pos¬ 
sible.  When  the  material  was  so  lim¬ 
ited  for  a  health  unit,  we  drew  heavily 
on  the  Library  Extension  Service  at 
the  University  of  Florida.  From 
them,  we  received  books  and  hundreds 
of  pamphlets  pertaining  to  all  phases 
of  health.  We  were  able  to  order  and 
receive  this  material  before  it  was 
needed  thrnks  to  the  far-sighted  teach¬ 
er  who  let  us  know  tha*;  she  was  plan¬ 
ning  to  teach  this  unit. 

The  library  can  serve  the  core  pro¬ 
gram,  only  if  teachers  keep  the  libra¬ 
rians  informed  as  to  their  plans  for 
units  of  study.  This  means  that  the 
core  program  necessarily  admits  a 
closer  cooperation  between  teacher  and 
librarian  than  ever  before.  The  teach¬ 
er  must  let  the  librarian  know  the  unit 
to  be  taught  next,  so  that  the  librarian 
may  have  time  to  prepare  a  reserve 
shelf  of  books  on  that  unit,  as  well  as 
related  pamphlet  material  and  fiction 
books.  After  some  experience  -with 
core  programs,  the  librarian  learns  how 
to  make  her  w’ork  easier ;  for  example, 
if  a  list  is  made  of  books  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  used  for  each  unit,  this  list  may 
be  used  over  and  over  again,  thus  sav¬ 
ing  the  librarian  the  time  and  effort  in¬ 
volved  in  hunting  out  materials.  The 
teacher  should  also  be  provided  with 
such  a  list.  The  teacher  should  also 
be  informed  of  the  location  of  resource 
units  in  the  library.  The  resource  unit 
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is  a  product  of  the  core  curriculum,  and  librarian  work  closely  together. 


When  each  teacher  in  the  core  program 
prepares  such  a  unit  for  his  own  use, 
he  submits  a  copy  to  the  library  and 
another  copy  to  the  County  Resource 
Center.  From  the  Resource  Center 
the  librarian  also  collects  copies  of  the 
units  and  keeps  them  on  file  in  her  own 
library,  available  for  teacher  use. 

Since  the  seating  capacity  of  our 
library  does  not  allow  whole  classes  to 
come  together,  we  must  devise  as  many 
means  as  possible  for  accomodating 
everyone.  One  method  is  to  permit 
only  a  few  committees  from  each  of  the 
25  basic  or  core  classes  into  the  library 
at  a  time.  The  teacher  must  cooper¬ 
ate  with  the  librarian  in  this  respect, 
and  help  with  the  scheduling.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  librarian  must  cooper¬ 
ate  with  the  teacher  by  providihg  li¬ 
brary  books  for  classroom  use.  This, 
of  course,  precludes  using  books  which 
are  being  used  by  other  classes  at  the 
same  time. 

The  librarian  and  teacher  must  fur¬ 
ther  cooperate  in  the  ordering  of  new 
materials.  The  teacher  must  let  the 
librarian  know  when  she  wants  new 
books,  and  the  librarian  must  keep  the 
teacher  informed  of  the  arrival  of  ma¬ 
terials. 

Core  teachers  should  assist  in  pro¬ 
viding  library  instruction  for  core 
study  groups.  They  should  arrange  to 
bring  their  new  groups  to  the  library 
for  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  libra¬ 
ry.  This  general  orientation  may  be 
given  by  the  librarian.  It  should  re¬ 
main  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  provide 
further  detailed  instruction  in  such 
matters  as  using  the  index  of  a  book 
properly,  understanding  call  numbers 
in  the  card  catalog,  and  making  biblio¬ 
graphies.  It  is  mandatory  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  core  program  that  teacher 


The  core  curriculum  brings  a  closer 
measure  of  cooperation  between  pupils 
and  librarian  than  ever  before.  Before 
a  unit  is  actually  inaugurated,  (when 
it  is  the  planning  period)  the  teacher 
usually  sends  a  committee  to  the  libra¬ 
ry  to  check  over  and  help  locate  ma¬ 
terials  on  the  unit.  They  compile  a 
list  of  related  film  strips,  books,  pam¬ 
phlets,  pictures,  charts,  and  periodi¬ 
cals,  and  report  back  to  the  class  with 
their  findings.  They  may  also  refer 
to  the  Educators’  Index  of  Free  Mor 
teriols,  and  suggest  that  the  librarian 
order  certain  materials  listed  there 
which  relate  to  the  unit.  In  this  re¬ 
spect,  the  pupils  are  actually  helping  to 
run  the  library.  Pupils  help  the  li¬ 
brary  in  another  ’-aspect.  While  they 
are  on  field  trips,  they  generally  ac¬ 
cumulate  immense  quantities  of  pam¬ 
phlet  and  other  materials.  These 
things  are  put  on  display  in  the  class¬ 
room  while  the  unit  is  in  progress,  but 
after  the  unit  is  done,  the  materials 
are  given  to  the  library  to  help  aug¬ 
ment  its  resources.  Thus  the  pupils 
take  an  active  part  in  helping  the  li¬ 
brarian. 

The  librarians  in  a  core  program 
give  more  individual  and  group  help 
than  ever  before.  The  child  requires 
more  books  than  he  did  under  the  old 
program.  He  must  be  helped  and 
encouraged  with  suggestions  and  ad¬ 
vice  regarding  the  broad  field  of  his  in¬ 
terest.  Among  the  ways  in  which  we 
can  help  the  pupils  is  by  changing  the 
appearance  and  function  of  the  library 
to  accomodate  the  core  curriculum. 
Since  one  of  the  aims  of  the  core  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  provide  the  child  with  real¬ 
istic  lifelike  activities,  the  library  must 
parallel  this  purpose  by  creating  as 
comfortable,  realistic,  and  lifelike  a 
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physical  apjK'arance  as  possible. 
Though  our  school  is  the  oldest  in  the 
county,  and  our  library  small  in  com¬ 
parison  with  others,  we  are  fortunate 
in  having  two  fair  sized,  comfortable 
rooms.  They  have  a  living  room-like 
atmosphere  which  w’e  try  to  foster  by 
keeping  them  as  neat  and  attractive  as 
we  can.  The  rooms  are  dusted  and  the 
tables  polished  every  day,  and  with  the 
addition  of  flowers  and  frequently 
changed  bulletin  boards,  we  feel  that 
the  atmosphere  provides  a  stimulating 
background  for  study  and  research. 

The  whole  function  of  the  library 
must  adapt  to  core  program  needs. 
From  being  a  place  where  books  are 
kept,  our  library’  has  iK^come  a  real 
laboratory ;  a  place  where  cfcative 
ideas  are  born  through  research.  As 
an  example,  let  us  relate  what  hap- 
j>ened  when  a  boy  from  a  core  class 
came  into  the  library  looking  for  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  an  early  American  ship.  One 
of  the  librarians  told  him  that  there 
were  many  books  with  pictures  of  ships 
in  the  library  and  that  one  in  parti¬ 
cular,  Htsforir  }fndels  had  not  only 
pictures  but  instructions  on  how  to 
build  models.  The  boy  looked  over 
7/?WonV  }fodeIfi  and  lM“came  so  inter¬ 
ested  that  he  decided  to  build  a  model 
as  a  core  project  rather  than  just  copy 
the  picture  for  his  notebook.  lie  saw 
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the  Shop  teacher  about  the  wood  and 
other  materials  checked  out  the  book 
and  got  busy.  This  boy  was  the  kind 
who  rarely  worked  in  school,  and  the 
ship  when  finished  was  probably  the 
only  really  good  piece  of  work  he  had 
ever  <lone  at  school.  Ik'sides  a  good 
grade  and  the  congratulations  of  the 
class,  he  took  a  great  deal  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  a  job  which  he  had  picked  for 
himself,  and  at  which  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded. 

In  using  so  many  books  for  one  piece 
of  work,  the  boys  and  girls  must  of  ne¬ 
cessity  develop  some  critical  thinking. 
They  must  sort  through  the  welter  of 
material  and  decide  which  information 
is  of  the  most  value  to  them,  and  which 
they  should  discard.  This  .is  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  traditional  metho-J  of  study, 
and  we  feel  it  is  a  welcome  contrast, 
and  much  more  in  the  spirit  of  tnie 
scholarship. 

After  the  start  of  the  core  program 
in  the  library,  (which  is  usually  quite 
difficult)  the  librarian  generally  comes 
to  the  lielief  that  at  last  the  library  is 
coming  into  its  rightful  place  of  pri¬ 
mary  im])ortance  in  the  school.  The 
work  which  is  done  in  the  library  is 
now  the  practical  realization  of  prepa¬ 
ration  in  the  classroom.  We  feel  that 
the  core  curriculum  has  been  beneficial 
to  the  library. 


A  Dean’s  Eye  View  of 

Core  Curriculum 

By  :MRS.  :MARY  McGUIRE 
Miami  Edison  Junior  High  School,  Miami,  Florida 

CALL  IT  Core  Curriculum,  Basic  pos<‘(l  and  some  im|K)sed  by  a  higher 
Education,  Block  of  Time,  or  authority  for  the  welfare  of  all. 
whatever  you  will,  the  problem  In  the  modern  classroom  the  teacher 
of  the  dean  remains  the  same  whether  no  longer  has  to  tell  the  pupils  exactly 
the  school  is  large  or  small.  Although  w’hat  they  should  do  and  how  they 
the  duties  of  the  dean  vary  from  school  should  do  it.  The  goals  or  plans  are 
to  school, '  the  case  too  often  is  that  set  up  by  the  class  and  the  restrictions 
guidance  activities  have  to  be  sand-  or  limitations  necessary  for  the  achiev- 
wiched  in  between  administrative  du-  ing  of  the  goals  are  also  decided  by  the 
ties  and  disciplining.  Working  with-  group.  The  core-teacher  assists  and 
in  a  core  program  where  t^e  main  em-  advises  the  boys  .md  girls  so  that  they 
phasis  is  placed  on  learning  to  under-  can  make  the  best  possible  decisions 
stand  each  child  and  helping  him  in  for  themselves.  The  activities  within 
his  life  adjustnjents,  the  dean  is  no  the  classroom  situation,  tl^en,  become 
longer  reijuired  to  be  the  disciplinary  the  result  of  mutual  planning  on  the 
agent.  The  fearsome  task  of  “disci-  part  of  pupils  and  teacher, 
jdining”  is  replaced  by  a  student  self-  The  self-imposed  plans  of  the  class 
discipline  and  the  dean  is  thus  able  to  must  of  a  necessity  contain  self-disci- 
devote  his  time  to  guidance  activities  pline.  Students  are  quick  to  realize 
and  not  have  to  sjx'nd  hours  as  the  that  without  rules  and  regulations  cha- 
dreaded  authoritarian  personality.  os  would  exist.  The  difference  be- 
The  discipline  of  the  traditional  tween  discipline  in  the  traditional 
8ch<x)I  is  a  far  cry  from  the  self-disci-  classroom  and  in  the  core  curriculum 
pline  found  in  core  curriculum  classes,  class  lies  not  in  the  fact  that  the  former 
Pupils  learn  that  there  are  certain  has  rules  and  the  latter  does  not,  but 
laws  or  regulations  which  all  persons  in  the  all-important  fact  that  rules 
must  ol)ey.  The  adult,  for  example,  is  made  in  a  core  curriculum  class  are 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  obeying  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  class, 
traffic  regulations,  arriving  at  work  on  What  then  is  the  place  of  the  dean 
time,  caring  for  the  needs  of  the  fam-  in  such  a  situation  ?  Ideally,  self- 
ily  at  home.  The  adult,  however,  has  regulation  .should  dispense  with  the 
set  goals  or  long  range  plans  for  him-  necessity  of  having  such  an  authori- 
self  so  that  he  do(*s  disagreeable  as  well  tarian  figure.  We  find,  however,  that 
as  agreeable  tasks  in  order  to  reach  at  times  students  want  to  refer  to  a 
these  goals.  Much  of  life  is  governed  higher  authority  than  themselves  for 
by  disciplined  actions,  some  self-im-  advice  and  help.  Then  too,  we  have 
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tliose  infrequent  occasions  when  the 
decisions  of  the  school  board,  the  su¬ 
perintendent,  or  the  parents  must  be 
considered  and  democracy  must  give 
way  to  authoritarianism.  Commands 
should  be  reserved  for  those  occasions 
when,  as  in  the  life  of  adults,  obedience 
is  a  necessity. 

The  core  curriculum  classroom  may 
at  times  appear  noisy.  IIow  can  it  be 
free  from  noise  when  students  are 
working,  planning,  and  making  their 
own  decisions  ?  Boys  and  girls  have 
to  learn  the  difference  between  “just 
noise”  and  a  “busy  noise”  and  how  to 
attain  the  latter;  the  community  also 
must  be  educated  to  understand  that 
the  activities  found  within  the  motlern 
progressive  classroom  are  not  the  same 
as  those  they  as  chiMren  experienced 
in  the  traditional  cla^rc-om. 

We  are  living  in  a  modern  aiid  very 
complex  world.  We  find  that  our  par¬ 
ents  are  confused,  teachers  perplexed, 
congressmen  disagree,  the  military  per¬ 
sonnel  argue  among  themselves  about 
flying  saucers ;  authority  everwhere  is 
being  questioned  and  we  have  no  other 
authority  to  which  we  can  turn  than 
ourselves.  Within  ourselves  must  we 
find  the  security  and  order  which  we 
desire. 

Our  youth  shows  symptoms  of  anx¬ 
iety  ;  many  of  these  anxieties  are  trans¬ 
mitted,  for  human  feelings  are  con¬ 
tagious.  .Tust  as  adults  worry  about 
paying  taxes,  being  drafted,  or  the  rat¬ 
ing  the  principal  will  give  them,  chil¬ 
dren  worry  about  grades,  pimples,  or 
being  loved ;  the  worries  of  children 
are  just  as  real  as  those  of  adults  and 
are  of  as  much  importance  to  him. 
Each  child  wants,  above  all  else,  to  be 
loved ;  in  this  love  and  affection  he 
finds  security.  Within  the  core  pro¬ 
gram,  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 


teacher,  the  child  may  find  the  under¬ 
standing,  security,  and  relief  from  anx¬ 
iety-producing  pressures  which  he  so 
desires.  In  the  core  program,  the  em¬ 
phasis  is  not  on  finishing  a  textb<x)k 
or  completing  a  workbook,  but  rather 
on  bringing  security  and  order  into  the 
life  of  the  child.  The  teacher,  as  a 
transmitter  of  culture,  must  learn  to 
cope  with  his  own  fears  and  anxieties 
and  then  to  help  children  to  cope  with 
theirs. 

The  extended  period  of  time  which 
is  available  in  the  core  program  makes 
it  possible  for  the  teacher  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  all  the  children. 
Pure  subject  matter  teaching  in  such 
a  situation  becomes  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  helping  the  whole  child  is  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  emphasis.  We  find  that  the  core 
program  with  its  emphasis  on  meaiiing- 
ful  life  e-xperiences  and  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  curriculum  around  common 
needs  of  adolescents  is  now  the  heart 
of  the  guidance  program  of  the  junior 
high  school. 

The  core  curriculum  teacher  now 
finds  himself  responsible  for  many  ac¬ 
tivities  which  the  traditional,  subject 
matter  teacher  too  often  ignores.  The 
core  teacher  is  responsible  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  favorable  pupil-pupil, 
pupil-teacher,  pupil-administrator  atti¬ 
tudes.  He  makes  it  possible  for  all  chil¬ 
dren  to  achieve  success.  lie  accepts 
the  challenge  to  develop  desirable  men¬ 
tal,  moral,  and  health  habits  and  prac¬ 
tices.  The  teacher  becomes  the  center 
of  the  child’s  school  life  and  thus  acts 
as  an  aid  to  him  in  his  adjustments 
and  helps  him  to  solve  his  problems. 
If  guidance  in  the  junior  high  school 
is  to  be  considered  to  be  the  helping  of 
boys  and  girls  to  plan  their  courses  of 
action  wisely,  considering  always  their 
school,  fellow-students,  and  commu- 
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nity,  then  the  core  program  must  be¬ 
come  the  center  of  the  guidance  activ¬ 
ities. 

Educational  guidance  can  be  handl¬ 
ed  easily  by  the  core  teacher  in  the 
classroom  situation.  It  is  vitally  ne¬ 
cessary  that  all  boys  and  girls  under¬ 
stand  the  total  educational  program  of 
the  school.  They  need  to  know  not 
only  u'hat  subjects  are  available  but 
also  need  an  iinderstanding  of  the  part 
each  course  can  play  in  their  long-range 
eilucational  planning.  The  core  teach¬ 
er,  who  knows  the  individual  child  and 
his  interests  and  capabilities,  is  best 
able  to  help  him  make  wise  and  suit¬ 
able  choices  of  classes,  curriculum,  and 
schools. 

The  junior  high  school  student  needs 
a  knowledge  of  the  tvorld  of  work  and 
the  parts  played  in  it  by  the  various 
workers.  Through'  a  study  of  job 
families,  job  analysis,  etc.,  the  student 
is  made  aware  of  the  whole  field  of 
w’ork  and  how  each  job  and  worker 
helps  the  rest  of  the  world ;  he  learns 
the  dignity  of  labor  as  well  as  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  white  collar  work¬ 
er.  The  core  teacher  not  only  makes 
information  available  concerning  work 
and  workers,  but  he  also  assists  the  stu¬ 
dent  in  making  a  vocational  choice, 
even  though  the  choice  may  be  tempor¬ 
ary,  Everyone  needs  a  goal  or  a  life’s 
plan,  but  this  goal  or  plan  must  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  one’s  abilities.  The  teach¬ 
er  must  then  understand  the  potentiali¬ 
ties  or  possibilities  of  success  for  each 
student ;  he  must  next  help  the  student 
to  under.stand  them ;  and  then  help  the 
student  to  make  a  wdse  choice.  The 
job  for  the  teacher  is  not  finished  with 
the  selection  of  a  vocation,  but  he  must 
help  the  student  in  preparation  for  the 
vocation  and  assist  in  his  placement. 


whether  it  be  in  a  job  or  in  the  next 
educational  step. 

The  core  program  is  the  natural  me¬ 
dia  for  group  guidance  techniques  in 
the  field  of  personal  and  social  counsel¬ 
ing.  Through  the  use  of  the  group 
approach,  problems  which  are  consid¬ 
ered  as  “vital  life  and  death”  matters 
by  the  student  can  be  discussed  on  a 
more  or  less  impersonal  level.  The 
core  teacher  has  to  recognize  first  the 
existence  of  problems  of  a  personal- 
social  nature  and  be  willing  to  help 
the  pupils  understand  and  analyze  the 
problem,  whether  a  solution  which  is 
acceptable  to  the  group  is  achieved  or 
not. 

The  core  teacher  can,  through  group 
guidance,  show  that  certain  difficult 
problems  are_ common  ^  all,  reveal  the 
peer  group  attitude  to  such  problems, 
and  help  the  group  in  the  development 
of  wholesome  attitudes.  He  can  help 
to  cope  with  the  confusion  which  arises 
because  of  the  different  roles  the  child 
is  called  upon  to  play ;  his  role  in 
school,  home,  church,  the  playground, 
etc.  The  teacher  can  help  to  develop 
attitudes  of  cooperation  and  helpful¬ 
ness  ;  he  can  aid  in  setting  up  goals  or 
purposes  by  which  the  child  can  evalu¬ 
ate  his  progress.  The  core  program 
can  offer  the  opportunity  for  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  problems  which  are  important 
to  the  student,  discussion  of  these  prob¬ 
lems,  and  setting  up  a  goal  or  stand¬ 
ard  which  is  acceptable  to  the  child. 

Using  the  core  program  the  teacher 
is  able  to  help  students  develop  self- 
discipline,  and  to  assist  the  students 
in  developing  into  mature,  responsible 
citizens  because  the  group  has  the  time 
and  the  opportunity  to  work  together 
in  a  curriculum  which  is  based  on  jor- 
sonal,  meaningful  exporiences.  In  the 
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hands  of  a  skillful  teacher,  the  students 
not  only  master  “common  learnings” 
but  also  learn  to  live  better  in  our  pres¬ 
ent  culture  and  plan  for  a  better  life 
than  we  are  now  experiencing.  The 
dean  in  the  core  curriculum  is  gradu¬ 
ally  taking  over  the  functions  of  the 


home  room  and  the  guidance  program, 
so  the  dean,  as  a  guidance  worker,  is 
part  of  the  core  program,  and  an  aid 
in  the  development  of  healthier  Ixxlies, 
more  alert  minds,  and  morally,  spiritu¬ 
ally,  and  ethically  conscious  indivi¬ 
duals. 


CHILDREN’S  BOOKS 


Reviewed  by  PAUL  ZANKOWICH 

Teacher,  East  Meadow,  N.  Y. 


Let's  Lo.''k  Inside  Your  House.  I\v 
Herman  and  Nina  Schneider.  Illustrated 
by  llarbara  Ivins.  N.  Y.  William  R. 
Scott,  Inc.  1952.  $1.75. 

This  is  a  picture  book  about  water,  heat, 
and  electricity  in  the  home.  Youngsters 
will  find  out  a  great  deal  about  how  things 
work  in  the  home  and  about  the  basic 
s<!ience  principles  that  underly  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  home  appliances.  A  series  of 
safe  and  easy-to-do  experiments  are  pro¬ 
vided  to  show  young  researchers  how 
science  has  come  into  the  home  to  make 
living  much  easier. 

Now  Try  This.  By  Herman  and  Xina 
Schneider.  Illustrated  by  Bill  Ballantine. 
X.  Y.  William  R.  Scott,  Inc.  1952.  $1.75. 

This  is  a  second  “Let's  Find  Out”  pic¬ 
ture  science  book  by  the  Schneiders.  By 
means  of  simple  and  safe  experiments  with 
things  in  the  house,  the  young  investigator 
can  discover  for  himself  the  basic  princi¬ 
ples  used  in  moving  things — the  inclined 
plane,  the  wheel,  the  lever,  friction. 

How  Big  Is  Big.  By  Herman  and  Xina 
Schneider.  IHlustrated  by  Symeon  Shi- 
min.  X.  Y.  William  R.  Scott,  Inc.  1932. 
$1.75. 

.\gain  the  Schneiders  have  prepared  a 
very  useful  and  instructive  book  for  young 
readers.  The  puzzling  and  vague  concepts 
of  size  that  frequently  baffle  youngsters 
are  explored  and  the  answers  to  questions 
of  relative  bigness  and  smallness  are  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of  the  child. 


Learning  to  Live  in  1953.  By  Christine 
B.  Gilbert,  Jean  Betzner,  and  Thomas  J. 
McLaughlin.  The  Combined  Book  Exhibit, 
950  University  -Avenue,  Xew  York  52,  Xew 
York.  Free  on  Recpiest. 

This  is  an  excellent  booklist  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  young  people.  Its  compilation 
grew  out  of  the  Combined  Book  Exhibit 
which  is  a  cooper.ative  venture  of  a  number 
of  publishers.  The  biblictgraphy  is  based 
on  the  developmental  needs  of  children 
and  young  people  and  the  categories  are 
those  having  basic  relationships  to  life. 
This  is  a  splendid  selection  and  a  good 
classification.  The  books  have  been  care¬ 
fully  graded  and  the  annotations  are  help¬ 
ful.  School  librarians  and  teachers  will 
want  to  request  this  helpful  bibliography 
which  is  free  for  the  asking. 

Thanks  to  Trees.  By  Irma  E.  Webber. 
X.  Y.  William  R.  Scott,  Inc.  1952.  $2.00. 

The  importance  of  trees  is  discussed  in 
this  interesting  lM)ok  for  children.  The 
balance  of  nature  and  the  interdependence 
of  trees,  animals,  and  human  beings  are 
st  ressed. 

All  About  Eggs.  By  Millicent  Selsam, 
Illustrated  by  Helen  Ludwig.  X.  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Scott,  Inc.  1952.  $2.00. 

This  b(M)k  Ls  about  the  beginnings  of 
life — eggs  and  the  living  creatures  that 
grow  from  them.  I’arents  and  teachers  will 
find  this  a  useful  resource  for  the  child 
when  he  first  questions  where  he  came 
from. 


Organizing  and  Utilizing 
Pupil  Committees  in  the  Basic  Education 

Program 

By  WILLIA]\[  SCIIRECK  and  LEONA  GOLDWEBER 
Ktnloch  Park  Junior  High  School,  Miami,  Fla. 

An  integral  part  of  the  Basic  room,  library,  hospitality  and'custodial 
Education  program  of  Kinloch  res])onsibility. 

Park  Junior  High  School  is  Several  technicpu's  may  be  utilized 

committee  work.  By  committee  work  for  the  selection  of  capable  committee 

we  mean  the  cooj)orative  efforts  of  leaders  and  members.  A  good  begin- 

groups  working  towards  a  common  ning  procedure  to  get  committees 

goal.  Committees  provide  an  oppor-  started  effectively  is  selection  of  lead- 

tunity  for  working  together  in  a  demo-  ers  and  committee  members  by  the 

cratic  manner.  Skills  necessary  to  be  teacher.  As  the  class  becomes  more 

a  res})onsible  citizen  must  be  practised  familiar  with  group  processes  demo- 

if  they  aiv  to  be  learned.  Such  prac-  crafic  practices  shcmld  be  crtiployed. 

tiee  involves  sharing,  respecting,  initi-  A  second  procedure  involves  the  use 

ating  following  through,  enjoying,  of  the  socic^ram.  Upon  ascertaining 

jmrtieipating,  and  using  resources,  knowledge  concerning  which 'children 

Tliroiigh  working  together  pupils  are  leaders,  which  are  rejected,  and 

should  learn  respect  for  individual  dif-  upon  what  the  child  desires  to  work, 

fereiices  and  realize  that  each  indivi-  the  teacher  may  provide  assistance  to 

dual  contributes  to  the  group.  see  that  each  child  may  develop  into 

_  .  .  ^  a  valuable  committee  member. 

Orqanizinq  (Jornmuteea  j  i  i  • 

•  Students  may  lx?  given  an  opportun- 

Careful  preparation  is  necessary  be-  jty  to  volunteer  for  membership  in  the 
fore  a  class  can  undertake  committee  committee  which  interests  him  parti- 
work.  This  preparation  should  in-  oularly.  This  is  a  third  method  for 
elude  a  discussion  of  committee  mem-  organizing  committees, 
her  resi^nsibilities,  qualifications  for  Finally,  the  students  themselves  may 
a  committee  chairman,  methods  of  sel-  elect  leaders  and  members.  This  is 
ecting  chairman  and  members,  opti-  undoubtedly  the  most  desirable  and 
mum  size  of  committees,  and  methods  mature  methtxl  of  organization  and 
for  summarizing,  reporting,  and  evalu-  stimulates  a  desire  to  be  socially  se¬ 
ating  the  activities  of  the  committees.  cepte<l  by  all  members  of  the  class. 
Committees  may  be  organized  to  meet  To  illustrate  this  preliminary  plan- 
the  following  needs:  (1)  development  ning  let  us  consider  a  specific  unit.  A 
of  skills,  such  as  reading,  8j)elling  and  popular  unit  studied  during  the  past 
math;  (2)  pupil  interest;  (3)  special  school  year  was  “America  the  Beauti- 
classroom  duties  such  as  care  of  class-  ful.’’  During  a  general  discussion  one 
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day,  mombers  of  the  class  discovered 
they  came  from  various  sections  of  the 
country.  Skillful  guidance  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  steered  this  discussion 
toward  a  study  of  our  country,  (It  is 
imporUnt  to  note  that  the  teacher 
should  be  constantly  alert  to  capitalize 
upon  any  opportunity  to  initiate  a  pre¬ 
viously  well-prepared  resource  unit.) 
Before  committee  work  could  begin  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  subject  was 
necessary.  The  teacher,  rather  than 
presenting  the  unit  problem,  encour¬ 
aged  research  which  resulted  in  an 
awareness  that  the  F.S.  may  be  divided 
into  large  geographical  areas.  The  chil¬ 
dren  themselves  discovered  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  sectional  differences ;  thus,  the 
pupils  identified  the  unit  problems  for 
themselves.  Here  was  the  apparent 
basis  for  establishing  variotis  commit¬ 
tees.  Coinciding  interests  provided 
additional  bAsis  for  this  purpose.  It 
was  decided  to  study  our  country  by 
large  areas,  including  several  or  more 
states.  At  this  point  the  members  of 
the  class  made  their  wishes  and  inter¬ 
ests  known,  and  cooperatively  divided 
into  five  groups  with  five  or  six  mem¬ 
bers  in  each  committee.  (Smaller 
committees  are  recommended  for  be¬ 
ginning  teachers.)  Each  committee 
then  elected  its  own  oflScers,  a  chair¬ 
man,  and  secretary;  and  after  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  general  information 
contained  in  the  preliminary  research 
and  teacher  overview,  the  individual 
committees  began  to  establish  their 
own  objectives.  For  example:  the 
Southern  States  Committee  decided 
upon  the  objective  “To  show  that  each 
state  or  section  produces  that  which  it 
is  best  capable  of  producing.”  These 
questions  developed  from  a  discussion 
of  the  objective :  What  are  the  products 
of  the  Southern  States?  Why  is  the 


South  peculiarly  adapted  to  producing 
these  products  ?  What  effect  has  this 
had  on  the  rest  of  the  country  ?  Par¬ 
ticular  research  followed  to  answer 
these  questions.  The  pupils  made  use 
of  textlK)oks  in  the  classroom,  library- 
facilities,  correspondence  with  South¬ 
ern  State  Departments,  magazine  arti¬ 
cles,  newspapers,  resource  speakers, 
audio-visual  aids,  interviews  with  spe¬ 
cialist  teachers,  local  people  who  might 
be  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and 
their  classmates. 

The  unit  was  of  such  a  nature  that 
field  trips  could  be  used  and  plans  were 
made  for  this  method  of  study.  Trips 
w’cre  planned  w’hich  had  direct  bearing 
upon  the  problem  and  were  planned 
carefully  in  advance.  Since  Florida 
was  included,  in  the  Southern  States,* 
a  trip  to  the  University  of  Miami’s  ex¬ 
perimental  farm  was  organized.  In 
addition  to  this,  the 'county  hgent  was 
invited  to  speak  to  the  class.  Many 
other  resources,  such  as  the  Hydropon¬ 
ic  Unit,  the  courthouse,  a  dairy  farm, 
and  the  chamber  of  commerce  were 
available. 

As  the  committees  delved  into  their 
work,  they  found  it  necessary  to  devol- 
op  various  skills  and  techniques. 
Among  these  they  found  it  essential  to 
become  familiar  with  map-reading, 
letter-writing,  personal  interview  me¬ 
thods,  note-taking,  organizing  printed 
materials,  selecting  intelligently  the 
pertinent  materials  received  from  var¬ 
ious  state  departments,  finding  and 
constructing  illustrations,  using  the 
telephone  properly,  arranging  transpor¬ 
tation,  and  apportioning  the  time  ad¬ 
vantageously  to  meet  schedules  and 
appointments.  The  committees  used 
the  art  department  and  arts  and  crafts 
department  of  the  school  extensively. 
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The  enrichment  teachers  worked  close¬ 
ly  with  the  basic  education  teachers  to 
make  their  facilities  and  special  skills 
available  to  the  committee. 

When  the  research  phase  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  work  was  completed,  in  written 
form,  the  group  discussed  the  possible 
ways  of  presenting  their  findings.  Sev¬ 
eral  methods  were  considered.  Among 
these  were  puppet  shows,  panel  discus¬ 
sions,  skits,  debates,  recordings,  dis¬ 
plays,  posters  and  photographs.  The 
public  address  system  was  a  means 
suggested  for  added  interest.  The 
Southern  States  Committee  constructed 
models  which  represented  products  of 
the  South.  They  also  drew  a  large 


map  on  which  they  pasted  samples  of 
these  products  in  the  appropriate  area. 
Several  committee  members  presented 
reports  on  the  importance  of  these  pro¬ 
ducts  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  Maps, 
reports  and  correspondence  from  State 
Departments  were  used  to  present  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  climate,  geo¬ 
graphy,  and  soil  areas.  A  puppet 
show  illustrated  the  exchange  of  pro 
ducts  and  the  interdependence  of  tbe 
states  and  areas. 

Several  techniques  may  be  employed 
to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  oommit- 
te  work.  A  sample  form  which  may 
be  used  to  evaluate  pupil  committee 
meetings  is  provided  here. 


now  DID  OUR  MEETING  GO  ? 

'  i 

Did  members  work  well  so  that  no  one  had  to  carry  more  than 
his  share  of  work  ? 

IIow  many  worked?  All _ LMost . Half _ Few _ 

Did  you  work  to  your  own  satisfaction  ? 

Did  we  know  what  we  were  going  to  do  when  we  started  ? 

Did  you  get  said  what  you  wanted  to  say  ? 

Did  you  catch  yourself  talking  more  than  you  intended  to 
talk  ? 

Did  you  feel  that  the  good  points  you  made  were  fully 
considered  ? 

Did  you  succeed  in  helping  other  pupils? 

Did  you  succeed  in  helping  everyone  move  forward  ? 

Do  you  feel  that  you  had  to  carry  more  than  your  share  of 
work  in  the  meeting? 

Do  you  feel  that  you  did  as  good  a  job  as  you  usually  do? 

Did  the  chairman  do  a  good  job? 

Did  the  group  give  him  help  in  deciding  the  order  of 
business  ? 

Did  the  group  help  in  summarizing  the  work  ? 

Do  you  think  we  did  in  this  meeting  what  we  started  out 
to  do? 

What  does  this  group  need  to  watch  for  next  time  as  far  as 
habits  of  work  are  concerned  ?  Comment  on  back  of 
page  if  you  will. 


Yes . .....No. 


Yes.. 

No . 

Yes.. 

__...  No..  -... 

Yes.. 

_ _ No _ 

Yes . No. . . 


Yes . 

Yes . 

. No....„. 

. No. . . 

Yes . 

. No _ 

Yes 

No 

Yes . 

. No 

Yes . 

. No. . . 

Yes . 

Yes . 

. No _ 

. No. . 

Yes . 

. No._ 
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A  jmpil-teacher  evaluation  was  used 
in  our  particular  unit.  The  pupils 
evaluattnl  each  other  in  terms  of  their 
participation  and  the  quality  of  their 
efforts  in  the  work  of  the  committee. 
Pupils  and  teachers  tojrether  con¬ 
structed  questions  designed  to  measure 
the  grasp  the  pupils  had  of  the  im¬ 
portant  concej>ts  of  the  unit.  The  pu¬ 
pils  evaluated  themselves  not  only  at 
the  conclusion  hut  constantly  during 
the  unit  with  rf*gard  to  how  well  they 
achievnl  their  objectives  and  how  well 
they  progressed  in  using  available  re- 
sourc(‘s.  Inter-visitation  was'  one  of 
the  most  pojuilar  methods  of  evalua¬ 
tion.  Other  classt^s  were  invited  to 
observe  and  criticize  the  work  that  had 
been  done.  Painstaking  efforts  were 
taken  to  impress  the  members  of  other 


classes  in  order  to  solicit  favorable 
comment. 

The  use  of  pupil  committees  is  an 
important  part  of  good  teaching  and 
particularly  so  in  the  basic  education 
program.  They  provide  an  opportun¬ 
ity  for  working  together  in  a  democra¬ 
tic  manner. 

We  cannot  overemj)hasize  the  im- 
]X>rtance  of  gathering  data  and  inter¬ 
preting  facts.  We  feel  that  the  tise 
of  pupil  committees  in  the  basic  edu¬ 
cation  program  of  our  school  ha.s  eit- 
abled  us  to  teach  something  even  more 
important.  We  are  teaching  lx)vs  and 
girls  through  an  actttal  democratic 
]>rocess — that  they  have  something  to 
give,  something  to  learn,  something  to 
b<‘  res]K>nsible  for,  something  to  enjoy 
and  something  to  strive  for. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Teaching  Children  in  the  Middle 
Grades.  Ity  Alvina  Trent  Burrows.  Bo.s- 
ton..  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company.  1952. 
$3.T5. 

Tlie  period  of  middle  childhood,  the 
years  appro.ximately  from  eight  through 
eleven,  is  very  carefully  surveyed  in  this 
objective  study  by  Professor  Burrows.  It 
is  the  author's  assumption  that  the  more 
fully  we  understand  the  needs  and  urgen¬ 
cies  of  each  peri<Kl  of  child  growth,  the 
better  we  can  help  children  to  live  satis¬ 
factorily  at  the  time,  and  to  grow  toward 
ever  richer  maturity.  In  the  first  two  sec¬ 
tions  of  her  book.  Professor  Burrows  pre¬ 
sents  individuals  and  discusses  the  psy¬ 
chological  considerations  in  middle  child¬ 
hood  and  the  physical  growth  of  children 
from  eight  through  eleven.  Content  learn¬ 
ings  for  the  middle  grades  are  examine<l 
and  .such  areas  as  the  language  arts,  read¬ 
ing,  the  arts,  number  work,  and  the  num¬ 
erous  skilLs  which  the  child  must  needs 
acquire  are  fully  Invest igate<l.  The  vol¬ 
ume  will  be  useful  to  prospective  teachers 
of  children  of  these  years,  to  in-service 
teachers,  and  to  elementary  school  sup>er- 


vi.sors  and  administrators. — PaI'I.  Zanko- 
wicH,  Teacher,  East  Meadow,  X.  Y. 

Adolescence  and  Youth.  By  Paul  I^jin- 
dis.  New  York.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com¬ 
pany.  1952.  $5.00. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  a  book 
which  has  had  very  popular  reception  in 
the  field  of  teacher  education.  Dr.  Landis 
(State  College  of  Washington)  holds  that 
adolescents  and  youth  in  today’s  society 
e.xperience  difficulty  in  attaining  maturity 
I)rimarily  in  three  fields — moral,  marital, 
and  economic.  Throughout  the  text,  the 
emphasis  is  placed  uJ)on  the  sociological 
and  psychological  rather  than  upon  the 
purely  physiological  problems  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  maturing.  The  basic  theory  of  this 
second  edition  is  unchanged,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  outline  remains  the  same  as  that  of 
the  earlier  volume.  There  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  rewriting,  much  expansion,  and 
the  inclusion  of  new  data.  An  excellent 
text  dealing  with  the  transition  experi¬ 
ences  that  bridge  the  gap  from  the  teen 
age  period  to  maturity. — William  P. 
Sears,  New  York  University. 


Initiating  the  Core  Curriculum 
from  a  Principal’s  Viewpoint 

Ihj  PAUI.  A.  DAVISOX,  Prin-cipal 
Miami  Edison  Junior  Ili^h  School 

THIS  IS  my  third  year  of  experi-  cooperation  and  responsibility  was 
inent  with  the  core  curriculum  (juite  essential.  The  reactions  ranged 
at  ^liami  Edison  Junior  High  from  overenthusiasm  to  o|)en  skepti- 
School.  In  our  first  year  of  core  work,  cism. 

we  began  with  five  of  twelve  seven  Group  evaluation  and  experience 
grade  sections.  The  following  year  with  the  core  curriculum  soon  began  «  ■ 

all  seventh  and  eighth  grades  were  on  to  result  in  an  inspection  by  teachers,  1  ^ 

the  j)rogram  and  this  year  we  have  wliether  they  were  skeptical  or  not,  of  f;  ’’ 

maintained  these,  but  have  not  moved  their  basic  philosophies  and  objectives  i 

;  into  tlie  ninth  grade  largely  because  in  teaching.  I  believe  the  challenge  I?  ^ 

of  individual  scheduling  difficulties.  of  the  core  program  caused  many  of  Kii 

Our  first  taste  of  the  core  program  fbe  experienced  teachers  to  reevaluate  1^ 

was  entirely  on  a  volunteer,  experi-  their  teaching  in  a  new  light  and  to  try  ■^1 

mental  basis  as  far  as  the  teaehers  were  better,  or  at  least  different  ways  of 
concerned.  Though  we  floundered  and  teaching.  By  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
made  many  mistakes,  two  things  held  I  could  sense  a  definite  shift  from  em- 
us  together  as  a  core  group.  First,  a  phasis  on  subject  matter  to  an  interest 
practicum  on  the  core  {>rogram  was  or-  in  the  individual  child  and  a  recogni- 
ganized  and  taught  under  the  sponsor-  tion  of  some  of  the  immediate  and  re- 
ship  of  the  University  of  Miami.  This  mote  needs  of  adolescent  children. 
course  dealt  largely  with  specific  prob-  The  challenge  of  the  core  program  K| 

lems  that  arose  in  the  classroom  and  a^so  extended  to  the  teachers  of  explor-  ^ 

the  techniques  that  were  used  to  meet  atory  and  enrichment  courses.  We 
•  them.  Second,  the  core  teachers,  the  have  found  that  a  change  of  method  in  |P 

librarians,  and  the  principal  met  one  teaching  in  the  areas  of  language  arts  W 

afternoon  a  week  to  discuss  the  core  and  social  studies  affected  these  non- 
program.  We  exchanged  ideas,  built  core  teachers  and  resulted  in  many  new 
resource  units,  and  searched  for  re-  types  of  activities  being  incorporated 
source  materials.  ia  their  fields. 

This  latter  practice  proved  to  be  very  In  the  evaluations  the  teachers  and 
desirable  in  that  the  group  developed  a  I  have  made  from  time  to  time,  I  have 
spirit  of  responsibility  towards  proving  attempted  to  interpret  both  objectively 
that  the  core  curriculum  program  was  and  subjectively  some  of  the  strengths 
a  good  method  of  teaching.  Consider-  and  weaknesses  of  the  core  program  in 
ing  the  early  reaction  of  the  faculty  our  local  situation.  To  me  the  great- 
towards  the  new  program,  a  spirit  of  est  value  of  the  program  is  that  it 
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makes  easier  the  transition  from  the 
elementary  school  to  the  highly  depart¬ 
mentalized  senior  high  school.  With 
the  teacher  spending  longer  periods  of 
time  witJi  the  same  pupils,  the  semi- 
anonymous  state  most  students  have 
found  to  exist  in  large  departmental¬ 
ized  junior  high  schools  is  reduced. 
This  means  a  better  understanding  be¬ 
tween  teacher  and  pupil.  It  means  a 
guidance  program  revolving  around 
the  classroom  teacher  where  it  right¬ 
fully  belongs.  The  combining  of  two 
subjects  plus  unit  teaching  in  the  long¬ 
er  block  of  time  tends  to  redirect  the 
emphasis  from  teaching  subject  mat¬ 
ter  to  teaching  pupils  which,  with  in¬ 
creased  pupil-teacher  planning,  builds 
a  closer  bond  between  teacher  and  pu¬ 
pil.  All  of  this  goes  a  long  way  to¬ 
wards  creating  a  healthy,  active  inter¬ 
est  in  school. 

To  evaluate  the  success  of  the  core 
program  in  our  own  particiilar  school, 
we  made  a  •combination  of  language 
arts  and  geography  in  the  seventh 
grade,  and  American  history  and  lang¬ 
uage  arts  in  the  eighth  grade.  When 
the  eighth  grade  moved  into  the  core 
program  in  its  second  year  at  our 
school,  we  found  that  American  his- 
torv'  did  not  lend  itself  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  worthwhile  field  trips  as  geo¬ 
graphy  had.  I  found  that  the  same 
practices  in  building  units  and  un¬ 
earthing  resources  did  not  work  as  they 
had  with  the  seventh  grade.  My  own 
evaluation  of  the  progress  in  the  eighth 
grade  was  not  as  high  as  I  had  hoped 
for  in  light  of  the  experience  we  had 
from  the  seventh  grades’  first  year’s 
work.  The  pattern  of  group  work 
with  each  grade  must  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  flexibility  and  experience 
of  the  teachers  as  well  as  with  the 
resources  available.  I  believe  I  was 


in  error  in  assuming  the  same  degree 
of  success  in  both  grade  levels. 

If  the  core  program  is  to  be  success¬ 
ful,  much  of  its  success  will  depend  on 
the  principal;  how  much  he  himself  is 
sold  on  the  program,  how  well  he  is 
able  to  sell  his  teachers,  and  the 
amount  of  continued  help  he  is  able  to 
give  them.  Among  his  duties  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  are  the  following  items: 
First,  he  should  see  that  teachers  have 
time  to  append  on  planning  better  class¬ 
room  organizations  and  teaching  tech¬ 
niques.  Second,  the  principal  is  in  a 
position  to  provide  the  necessary  re¬ 
sources  that  are  one  of  the  biggest  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  eore  program.  These  re¬ 
sources  include  the  moveable  desks  that 
are  so  desirable  in  core  work,  as  well 
as  maps,  tables,  and  supplies  of  all 
kinds.  The  lack  of  adequate  class¬ 
room  facilities  is  very  disheartening  to 
a  good  core  teacher  and, is  often  a  stupi- 
bling. block.  -Third,  evaluation  of  the 
program  at  various  stages  should  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  principal. 
Fourth,  the  integration  of  the  guidance 
program,  exploratory  and  enrichment 
courses  falls  upon  the  principal’s 
shoulders  if  it  is  to  be  a  whole  school 
activity.  Fifth,  the  principal  can,  in 
interviewing  prospective  teachers,  try 
to  determine  which  will  best  fit  into 
the  core  program. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  with  a  few 
general  observations  regarding  the  core 
prc^am  and  its  effect  on  teachers,  stu¬ 
dents,  and  the  community.  Teachers 
will  feel  insecure  immediately  after  a 
change  in  teaching  methods  and  teach¬ 
ing  objectives.  Real  success  in  the 
core  program  is  dependent  upon  the 
sense  of  accomplishment  the  teacher 
experiences.  A  poor  teacher  is  doubly 
poor  with  the  longer  block  of  time. 
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Care  should  be  exercised  to  convert 
potential  critics  of  the  program.  Ex¬ 
perienced  teachers  may  claim  that  we 
are  n^lecting  the  fundamentals  and 
that  much  of  the  classroom  activity  is 
a  waste  of  time.  The  best  method  to 
prevent  unjust  criticism  is  to  keep  peo¬ 
ple  informed  and — where  possible — 
encourage  their  help.  Among  these 
people  can  be  the  people  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  We  are  making  a  wider  use  of 
our  community  resources  and  the 
school  program  is  focused  more  on  com¬ 
munity  problems.  A  good  public  rela¬ 
tions  program  with  the  community 
should  precede  initiation  of  a  core  pro¬ 


gram.  Thus  far,  our  best  public  rela¬ 
tions  expert  have  been  the  pupils  them¬ 
selves. 

The  best  advice  I  can  give  is  to  go 
slowly.  Don’t  expect  miracles,  and 
remember  there  are  many  ways  of 
achieving  results.  Evaluate  from  time 
to  time  to  show  what  growth  has  been 
made.  Remember  also  that  your  prin¬ 
cipal-teacher  relationship  involves  the 
same  techniques  that  apply  to  teacher- 
pupil  relationship  in  the  core  pro¬ 
gram.  All  in  all  the  core  program  has 
produced  a  happier,  better  adjusted, 
and  a  more  active  student  body  at  Mia¬ 
mi  Edison  Junior  High  School. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Education  for  Freedom  and  Respon¬ 
sibility  Selected  Essays  by  Edmund  Ezra 
Day.  Ithaca.  Cornell  University  Press. 
1952.  $2.50. 

For  twelve  years,  Edmund  Ezra  Day 
served  Cornell  University  as  its  fifth  presi¬ 
dent  and  chancellor.  Dr.  Day  came  to 
Cornell  via  Darthmouth,  Harvard,  and 
Michigan.  His  reputation  was  that  of  a 
first  rank  economist  and  a  great  teacher. 
In  these  essays  on  the  various  aspects  of 
freedom  and  responsibility  in  relation  to 
education.  Dr.  Day’s  thoughts  are  those  of 
a  dedicated  and  devoted  teacher.  Dr.  Day 
died  in  1951  and  these  collected  essays 
make  a  lasting  tribute  to  a  great  figure 
of  American  education. — William  P. 
Sears,  New  York  University, 

Divided  We  Fought.  A  pictorial  His¬ 
tory  of  the  War,  1861-1865.  General  Edi¬ 
tor  :  David  Donald.  New  York.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company.  $10.00. 

From  literally  thousands  of  photographs 
and  drawings  made  on  the  actual  fields  of 
battle,  the  editors  of  this  pictorial  history 
of  the  Civil  War  have  gathered  some  five 
hundred  pictures  which  tell  the  exciting 
and  tragic  story  from  Fort  Sumter  to  Ap¬ 
pomattox.  This  is  history  in  the  real 
sense  of  the  word  and  the  text  with  its 
captions  and  running  commentary  pro¬ 


vides  a  background  for  the  pictures.  The 
statement  that  the  Civil  War  is  the  best 
photographed  war  in  our  history  is  borne 
out  in  these  pages  where  picture  after  pic¬ 
ture  depicts  the  leading  figures  of  the  war 
in  action  and  the  grim  scenes  of  the  battle 
fields.  Teachers  and  students  who  are 
studying  the  Civil  War  will  find  this  vol¬ 
ume  a  wonderful  aid  in  their  work. — W’il- 
LIAM  P.  Sears,  New  York  University. 

Your  Opportunity.  Edited  and  Pub¬ 
lished  by  'Theodore  S.  Jones.  Milton, 
Massachusetts.  1952.  $4.95  cloth ;  $3.95 
paper. 

Your  Opportunity  is  a  catalogue  of  basic 
information  about  scholarships,  fellow¬ 
ships,  educational  loans,  awards,  grants, 
prizes,  and  similar  items.  As  a  reference 
for  students,  parents,  teachers,  and  above 
all,  counselors,  it  should  prove  to  be  an 
extremely  valuable  source  of  information. 
Its  200-odd  pages  contain  much  material 
on  the  usual  and  the  unusual  opportunities 
that  exist  for  people  who  wish  to  continue 
their  education,  to  find  financial  assistance 
for  so  doing,  and  to  win  recognition  for 
their  attainments  in  their  chosen  fields  of 
study.  Fottr  Opportunity  is  planned  as  an 
annual  manual.  As  such,  it  will  be  a  much 
used  source  in  the  counselor’s  office  and  in 
the  school  library. — William  P.  Sears, 
New  York  University. 


Administration  0/ Basic  Education 

Programs 

By  II.  II.  PLOTTS,  PHndiml  and  WILLIS  A.  BAXLEY,  Teacher 
Shenandoah  Junior  High  School 

Actually  administration  of  tlie  undertaking  a  short  and  unpleasant  ex- 
.  basic  education  program  in  a  istenco.  Another  approach  is  by  evol- 
school  begins  before  a  single  class  utionarv  pnwess  under  which  the  pro- 
is  taught  by  a  teacher  in  this  art'a.  gram  would  likely  die  before  it  could 
Since  the  principal  leads  the  school  in  In?  realized. 

accomplishing  the  accepted  goals  of  the  As  in  the  intro<luction  of  other  ad- 
community  and  the  [>roft‘ssion  in  gen-  ministrative  matters  it  would  seem  that 
eral,  he  is  also  resjMuisible  for  any  the  principal  should  go  alxyut  the  in- 
place  basic  education  may  occupy  in  troducing  of  a  basic  education  program 
the  curriculum.  While  the  basic  edu-  in  his  school  in  somewhat  the  follow- 
cation  program  is  still  in  the  planning  ing  manner.  First,  he  should  bewme 
stage  it  is  he  who  must  decide  how  acquainted  with  the  operation  of  this 
much  and  how  rapidly  the  school  approach  as  it  has  been  and  is  being 
should  change,  what  the  community  experienced  in  other  schools.  There  is 
really  wants  for  its  youth  in  regard  to  available  quite  a  bit  of  material  of  this 
formal  instruction,  what  limitations  nature.  Some  examples  are:  Second¬ 
are  placed  by  physical  restrictions  such  ary  Edvraiion  by  Alexander  and  Say- 
as  the  obtaining  of  other  faculty  mem-  lor,  Ch.  XV,  XVI,  XVII ;  Core  Cur- 
bers  or  conversion  of  the  present  facul-  ricidum  in  Public  High  Schools,  Fed- 
ty  members  to  the  basic  education  ap-  eral  Security  Agency  Bulletin  1950 
proach  to  learning,  what  areas  should  Xo.  5  and  Making  the  Core  Work, 
be  embraced  in  the  education  program.  Metropolitan  School  Study.  These  are 
and  how  this  change  can  best  be  coord-  only  a  few  of  the  reports  that  the  prin- 
inated  with  the  total  school  program.  cipal  may  use  and  it  would  be  a  wise 
First,  let’s  consider  how  much  and  step  to  make  the  material  available  to 
how  rapidly  the  school  will  change,  the  faculty,  esp)ecially  English  and 
Some  administrators  have  established  social  studies  teachers.  If  the  prin- 
this  change  practically  by  administra-  cipal  secures  an  impressive  body  of 
tive  decree.  This  plan  almost  always  material  the  teachers  will  be  able  to 
gets  the  immediate  goal  accomplished  understand  and  adopt  the  pr<^ram  as  a 
rapidly.  Is  change  by  decree  the  best  joint  project.  A  program  planned  thus 
way  to  go  about  introducing  basic  edu-  is  one  of  the  identifications  of  good  ad- 
cation  to  the  students,  faculty  mem-  ministration.  Generally  this  step  can 
bers,  and  the  community?  Most  ad-  be  brought  about  in  a  semester, 
ministrators  would  agree  that  this  ap-  At  the  end  of  the  planning  or  introduc- 
proach  would  practically  guarantee  any  tory  semester  the  principal  will  more 
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than  likely  be  able  to  establish  the  pro¬ 
-am  in  part  of  the  school.  Perhaps 
one  or  two  basics  education  home  room 
jrroups  will  be  the  extent  of  the  first 
year’s  undertakings. 

Another  area  which  is  of  concern  to 
the  principal  in  administering  the 
basic  education  program  is  the  problem 
of  obtaining  adaptable  materials  for 
use  in  basic  education  programs.  We 
administrators  know  too  well  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  getting  more  money  for  school 
equipment  and  supplies  especially  at 
the  initial  stage  of  a  new  program. 
Since  basic  education  generally  em¬ 
braces  English  and  social  studies  and 
sometimes  science  it  would  be  feasible 
to  adjust  the  funds  already  allocated 
for  the  purchasing  of  supplies  and 
equipment  for  these  areas.  As  soon 
as  the  lay  citizens  become  aware  of  the 
advantages  of  the  basic  education  ap¬ 
proach  to  education  special  recognition 
and  consideration  concerning  special¬ 
ized  equipment  and  additional  mater¬ 
ials  will  generally  be  forthcoming.  , 

This  leads  directly  to  probably  the 
most  important  area  of  school  adminis^ 
tration — the  school’s  relation  to  the 
community  and  vice  versa.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  community  are  more  apt  to 
support  ideas  which  they  can  identify 
as  partly  theirs.  If  they  are  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  contribute  financially  then 
they  should  have  some  'opportunity  to 
help  in  planning  some  of  the  activities, 
or  at  least  have  the  privilege  of  endors¬ 
ing  the  ideas.  What  approach  should 
be  used  to  effect  this  liaison  ?  The 
sending  of  mimeographed  letters  to 
parents  has  not  been  fully  satisfactory. 
P.  T.  A.  panels  of  parents  and  teachers, 
discussions  by  well  informed  students, 
class  sessions  opened  to  visitors,  and 
visits  with  parents  by  the  basic  educa¬ 
tion  teachers  are  all  suitable  ways  of 


encouraging  tie  support  and  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  population.  There  can  be  no 
‘cut  and  dried’  plan  that  will  work  in 
every  case,  but  the  principal’s  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  faculty,  students,  and  com¬ 
munity  will  assist  him  in  securing  lay 
participation  and  forthcoming  endorse¬ 
ment. 

The  |K>licy  of  the  Dade  County  sys¬ 
tem  concerning  basic  education  is  one 
of  flexibility.  When  a  teacher  agrees 
to  accept  a  basic  education  teaching  as¬ 
signment  the  curriculum  planning 
group  and  many  of  the  principals  do 
not  strongly  encourage  or  insist  upon 
a  uniform  or  a  specific  teaching  tech¬ 
nique.  Every  teacher  and  every  class 
of  students  is  different.  Some  teachers 
who  feel  uncertain  about  how  to  go 
about  this  new  approach  to  teaching 
may  begin  by  having  the  same  students 
for  two  or  three  periods  a  day  in  a  con¬ 
ventional  class  room  situation.  While 
this  is  not  the  ultimate  aim  in  the  basic 
education  concept  it  is  a  start  toward 
the  activities  which  identify  a  real  ba¬ 
sic  education  class  in  that  the  teacher 
doubtless  will  know  the  students  better 
and  be  able  to  work  individually  with 
each  child  and  his  problems.  From 
here  the  cautious  teacher  can  advance 
toward  the  real  basic  education  or  prob¬ 
lem  type  of  teaching  which  is  marked 
by  individual  development  group  pro¬ 
cesses  among  the  students  teacher-pupil 
planning  and  problem  solving  situa¬ 
tions.  Some  teachers  can  go  into  the 
basic  education  program  in  high  gear 
from  the  beginning,  but  unfortunately 
these  are  not  the  majority;  we  must 
not  expect  every  teacher  who  accepts 
this  professional  challenge  to  be  able 
to  master  it  in  one,  two,  or  even  several 
semesters. 

In  this  short  discussion  the  object 
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has  been  to  present  some  of  the  major 
administrative  considerations  of  ini¬ 
tiating  and  administering  a  basic  edu¬ 
cation  program  in  a  school.  There 
are,  to  be  sure,  other  problems.  In 
summarizing  some  of  the  main  admin¬ 
istrative  questions  which  the  principal 
would  expect  to  encounter  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  basic  education 
program  we  might  list  the  following: 
How  much  and  how  rapidly  should  the 
particular  school  concerned  change; 
how  should  the  faculty  and  the  com¬ 
munity  be  guided  to  a  receptive  atti¬ 
tude  toward  basic  education ;  how  can 
special  equipment  and  materials  be 
secured  for  basic  education  classes; 


how  can  coordination  between  basic 
education  and  other  school  groups  be 
effected ;  and  what  should  the  principal 
as  administrator  expect  regarding  indi¬ 
vidual  teacher  approach  and  growth  in 
the  basic  education  concept  of  teach¬ 
ing? 

Some  of  the  administrative  problems 
of  basic  education  have  been  considered 
with  possible  approaches  for  a  more 
competent  administration  of  them.  As 
the  administrator  views  the  project  of 
setting  up  and  maintaining  a  basic  ed¬ 
ucation  program  it  appears  not  as  an 
impossible  plan  but  rather  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  challenge  to  him  and  his  fa¬ 
culty. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Building  Kathematlcal  Concepts  In  the 
Elementary  School.  By  Peter  Lincoln 
Spenc^er  and  Marffuerite  Brydegaard.  New 
York.  Henry  Holt  and  Company.  1952. 
$3.75. 

Some  of  the  ideas  which  make  mathe¬ 
matical  behavior  functional  are  presented 
in  this  text  which  is  designed  to  aid  teach¬ 
ers  and  prospective  teachers.  The  au¬ 
thors  decry  the  tendency  which  makes  of 
mathematics  a  “drill”  or  “skill”  subject. 
They  hold  that  the  significance  of  mathe¬ 
matical  ideas  and  procedures  in  one’s  per¬ 
sonal  development  and  in  social  inter¬ 
course  is  not  sufficiently  emphasized  in  the 
literature  of  content  and  method.  A  far 
broader  and  more  inclusive  concept  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  authors  and  suggestions  are 
made  for  methods  and  procedures  to  in¬ 
sure  the  achievement  of  meaningful  be¬ 
havior  on  the  part  of  the  students.  The 
word  “arithmetic”  is  carefully  avoided  be¬ 
cause  the  authors  believe  that  it  has  come 
to  imply  mere  computational  procedures 
in  working  with  numbers.  Mathematical 
behavior,  it  is  stated,  includes  all  of  one's 
responses  with  regard  for  quantity  or  re¬ 
lationships  among  quantities.  The  book 
is  enlightening  and  should  be  helpful  to 


those  elementary  school  teachers  who  real¬ 
ize  the  importance  of  mathematical  be¬ 
havior  in  its  scientific,  social,  cultural,  and 
artistic  aspects  and  who  wish  to  make  the 
most  of  the  mathematical  experiences  in 
childhood  education. — Paul  Zankowich. 

Childhood  Problems  and  the  Teacher. 
By  Charlotte  Buhler,  Faith  Smitten,  Sybil 
Richardson,  and  Franklyn  Bradshaw.  New 
York.  Henry  Holt  and  Company.  1952. 
$3.75. 

This  volume  will  help  many  elementary 
school  teachers  to  a  better  understanding 
of  their  children.  The  book  attempts  to 
do  three  things:  to  give  the  teacher  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  dynamics  of  behavior 
problems  that  he  may  observe,  to  deter¬ 
mine  by  means  of  case  examples  what  the 
teacher  may  achieve  in  various  circum¬ 
stances,  and  to  describe  the  type  of  prob¬ 
lem  with  which  the  teacher  needs  special 
assistance.  The  authors  succeed  well  in 
achieving  the  three  stated  goals.  Based 
upon  a  sound  knowledge  of  child  growth 
and  development,  the  text  calls  attention 
to  the  maturation  process  and  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  problems  of  adjustment  which  teach¬ 
ers  must  face. — Paul  Zankowich. 
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**  Have  I  told  you  lately  that  CH  seems 
by  far  the  most  intelligently  written  and 
edited  educational  magazine?  You  do  a 
whale  of  a  literate  job.” — Laurrncb 
B.  Johnson,  Editor,  New  Jeney  Educa¬ 
tional  Review. 

**/  eoniider  CH  my  beet  educational  magazine. 
J  take  about  30,  but  mo»t  of  them  have  little 
to  interezt  me.  Too  zeholarly,  or  too  eonterva- 
tive,  or  too  amateurUhly  done,  etc.  But  /  anti- 
eipate  and  read  OH  a»  I  anticipate  and  read 
Reader’s  Digest,  Coronet,  and  a  few  other 
popular  magaeinet." — Dr.  Harry  0.  UcKoum, 
Editor,  School  Actirities. 

know  of  no  other  educational  Journal  that 
offers  such  a  wealth  of  information  in  such  a 
digestible  and  entertaining  form." — Merton  C. 
Bromley,  Guidance  Director,  Cazenovia,  N.  T., 
Central  School. 

*'CH  is  a  leader  in  giving  practical 
secondary*school  information*” — Paul 
KlINGB,  Howe  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

“CH  articles  usually  touch  upon  the  most  vital 
and  human  school  problems." — Mrs.  B.  M. 
Chisum,  Dean,  Washington  High  School,  Dallas, 
Tea. 

"I  like  the  way  CH  writers  let  go  with  pointed 
expression,  also  with  irony  and  satire.  CH  is 
a  lively  journal.” — Paul  Fatout,  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

*'CH  is  foremost  in  its  field,  and  is  not 
hidebound  by  tradition  or  theory.”— 
LorINB  D.  HyBR,  Irvington,  N.  High 
School. 


“At  least  75%  of  our  high-school  faculty  read 
CH,  and  thoroughly  enjoy  it.” — L.  T.  Johnson, 
Supt.,  Bloomfield,  Nebr. 

"We  pattern  a  great  deal  of  our  thinking  and 
activities  from  CH.  This  magnificent  Journal  la 
truly  a  bible  for  all  Junior  and  senior  high 
schools." — Neal  V.  Musmanno,  Prin.,  Stowe  Jr.- 
Sr.  High  School,  McKees  Bocks,  Pa. 

”  Of  the  7  educational  journals  to  which 
we  subscribe.  CH  is  the  most  frequently 
quoted  in  general  conversation  and  dis¬ 
cussions.” —  W  H.  Stokrs,  Jr.,  Supt. 
Inverness,  Miss.,  Coruolidaled  School. 

“May  CH  continue  to  print  the  kind  of  articles 
it  does!  Certain  students  here  have  been  eon- 
pineed,  by  the  vigorous,  vital-  articles  that 
teachers  contribute  to'CH,  that  all  teachers 
are  not  stuffed  shirts  or  dehydrated  old  maids.” 
— Beamice  Skeen,  Suprv.,  College  of  Education, 
Bellingham,  Wash. 

"CH  is  one  of  the  few  Journals  that  present 
both  sides  of  educational  controversies  in  a 
fair  and  stimulating  manner.” — W.  D.  Sieg¬ 
fried,  South  Kortright,  N.  Y.,  Central  SchooL 

”  CH  is  the  most  practical  of  all  the  edu¬ 
cational  journals  to  which  I  subcribe.” — 
Fountir  N.  Williams,  Prin.,  Broadway 
Junior  High  School,  Clarksburg,  W.  V a. 

“CH  airing  of  the  pros  and  eons  of  high-school 
teaching  is  an  inspiration.” — O.  H.  Smith,  Ma¬ 
rengo,  III.,  High  School. 


- Would  you  like  a  sample  copy? - 

The  best  thia(  for  you  to  do,  oi  oourte,  is  to  rush  St  for  a  year’s  subseriptioa  right  now. 
The  next  best  thing  is  to  jot  "  Please  send  a  sample  copy  of  CH  '*  on  a  post  card  and  mail  it  to  us. 
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